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Good Talk 


W should characters, says Mr. Wells in 
the preface to “The World of William 
Clissold,” be gutted of their ideas like a 
disembowelled rabbit before the novelist presents 
them to his readers? Why should not fictitious 
characters have real ideas and discuss them? We 
ask you in return, Mr. Wells, have the majority of 
novelists ideas worth putting into the heads of their 
characters, for to tell a story or to handle sex or to 
build up romantic atmosphere by no means implies 
the possession of ideas worth talking about. In 
twenty current novels there is enough philosophical 
platitudes, stale religiosity, pseudo-science, and trite 
moralizing to sink an encyclopedia. Even in pretty 
good novels of the popular variety there is scarcely 
a hero or heroine who does not have a revelation in 
the last chapter of some great truth of existence 
which proves to be an idea familiar to Plato or dis- 
carded by Confucius. Once let loose general ideas 
in the novel and you get pages of the author’s latest 
reading in glands or comparative religion and gar- 
bled at that. The biology and psychology which 
have gone into the novels of the past fifty years have 
been ninety per cent wrong in inferences and prob- 
ably sixty per cent in facts, and there is little hope 
that the physics, mathematics, and economics, which 
will probably be the next fashionable components, 
will be any more accurate. A good novelist may 
know what people will do or feel or think and yet 
have the most elementary conception of what makes 
good science differ from bad science or good phil- 
osophy from bad. Let us have brainy people by all 
means in our novels instead of the shrewd narrow 
wits and primitives beautiful but dumb that at pres- 
ent are so common, but do not ask the novelists to 
write the sociology or the political thinking of their 
characters. A novelist’s business is primarily not 
with men’s work but with men. 
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Mr. Wells naturally desires a franchise. He 
has ideas; he lives for ideas; and no novelist today 
can give such an impression of varied, stimulating, 
highly informed talk. His novels tend more and 
more to be outlines of human ideas in general, par- 
ticularly this last one which for two volumes sets 
idea after idea about everything on a story whose 
lines are about as conspicuous as the rails in a freight 
yard crowded with cars of every description. Yet 
Mr, Wells’s ideas are not to be classed with those 
solemn rediscoveries which are so common in novels. 
He will have an idea on anything but seldom a trite 
one, and if he repeats, it is usually himself. There 
is much thinking in this new novel which is going 
to prove useful, particularly the brilliant generaliza- 
tion of the trilogy, Vishnu the conservative, Siva the 
democratic radical, Brahma the creator, which he 
uses to hold together the general idea of his book. 
The answer would seem to be that if the novelist 
has ideas in addition to his power to create character, 
let him use them by all means. But this needs 
qualification. 

An idea, a book of some considerable scope must 
have, but is a work of fiction the best place to sew 
ideas? Cooper thought so and by so doing made 
sterile one of the greatest romantic imaginations of 
modern times. Meredith thought so—and now we 
are reading “‘Love in a Valley,” and, one fears, for- 
getting his novels. Wells thinks so now and stretches 
his shimmering talk till it hides the structure of his 
book. What difference, if it is a good book? But 





Sonnet 


By Daviy McCorp 
ET the great quiet lie between my hands, 
Let me cup them round it as I cup 

The quiet, starry water and lift it up, 
Jealously running like a sift of sands. 
Let the low music blow across the lands, 

Shy and unsyllabled as the turn of spring; 

The song is softer, and its lessening 
Goes like the ghost of lovely sarabands. 
Let the great quiet lie within my hands, 

The hour deepen, and the day surrender; 
Beyond the gradual shore the sea expands, 
And west the fires burn with a slow splendor: 
These shall my heart consider not the less, 
That of them all was born in quietness. 
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it might be a better book, and the ideas more just. 
When an author puts a thesis to be proved into fic- 
tion he stacks the cards. If it were a history he 
would have to document it, weigh it, prove it. But 
in fiction the author’s creation says “I thought this,” 
“T saw this,” “I know this,” and we are beguiled 
into belief. We are persuaded of the truth of a 
great argument, and in the case of Mr. Wells it is 
a great argument in which he passionately believes, 
and then the next morning we say, but after all it 
was only a novel! In short, this transfer of ideas by 
story-telling which Wells defends is a form of ad- 
vertising worthy of the genius of Dickon Clissold, 
effective, interesting, but less convincing than the 
“critique of our times” which Mr. Wells might have 
written instead. 

There are, of course, “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 


(Continued on page 151) 


Adonis* 


By Paut VALERY 


HERE clings to the name of La Fontaine 

a rumor of day-dreams and idleness, a 

general murmur of vacancy and perpetual 
distraction, which naturally suggests the idea of 
some fabulous creature, always infinitely ready to 
let himself drift along the gentle current of his 
life. We see him vaguely, framed in one of those 
inner pictures which are never far from our 
thoughts, although it is many years since they took 
shape, and although they were formed from the first 
stories and illustrations that we knew. 

Perhaps, from our earliest childhood, this mere 
name of La Fontaine, the fountain, has permanently 
clothed the imaginary figure of a poet with a 
vaguely ambiguous sense of depth and coolness, and 
with no one knows what magic borrowed from liv- 
ing waters. A similarity in names will often give 
rise to a myth. From a pun, which is a species of 
adultery, great gods were sometimes born. 

There is, in any case, someone who dreams, and 
lets himself naively drift through life. We tend 
to place him in a park, or in some enchanting land- 
scape where he seeks the lovely shadows. We give 
him the spellbound attitude of a hermit who is never 
really alone: perhaps because he exults with himself 
at the peace which surrounds him; perhaps because 
he gossips with the ant, with Reynard the Fox, or 
with some other of those animals which flourished 
under Louis XIV and spoke in such pure French. 

If the beasts of the field abandon him—for even 
the wisest are fickle, disturbed easily by the slightest 
thing—he turns toward the valleys basking in the 
sun, where he listens to the voices of the reeds, the 
nymphs, the mill. He lends them his silence, from 
which they make a sort of symphony. 

He is faithful only to all the delights of the day, 
but they must give themselves freely; he will not 
pursue or retain them by force; and one might say 
that his destiny is content to spin the sweets of every 
moment into silken threads, and fragilely weave 
them into infinite hours. 

To such a dreamer, nothing is likened more easily 
than the idle cloud in which his glance confides; to 
watch it softly drifting across the skies diverts him 
insensibly from wife and child and self; he forgets 
his duties as it bears him on; he is freed from all 
consequences, excused from all forethought. For 
what could be vainer than wishing to outrun the 
breeze which carries us—unless, perhaps, always to 
claim responsibility for the movements of a mist? 
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But a poem of six hundred verses with regular 
rhymes, like his “Adonis;” such a long succession 
of graces; a thousand difficulties overcome, and a 
thousand delights so caught in the length of an 
inviolable web that they touch and are forced to 
melt into one another, giving the final illusion of 
a vast and varied tapestry; all this hidden labor 
which the lover of poetry considers, as it were, by 
holding the tapestry against the light, seeking what 
lies beneath its artifices, turned aside from his search 
neither by the movement of the hunt nor the vicis- 
situdes of love, and beginning by degrees to admire 
as his mind succeeds in reconstructing the poet’s 


*The following study is to constitute one of the essays 
in “Variety,” by Paul Valery, shortly to appear in an 
English translation by Malcolm Cowley, from the press of 
Harcourt, Brace & Co, 
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skill:—all this makes him renounce forever the first 
and primitive idea which he had formed of 
La Fontaine. 

Let us no longer believe that some mere amateur 
of gardens, a man who loses both his stockings like 
his time; partly inspired and partly addlepated; a 
bit silly, a bit waggish, a bit sententious; dispensing 
a justice based on proverbs to the little beasts which 
surround him—that such a man could be the real 
author of “Adonis.” Take heed that the careless- 
ness, here, is studied; the indolence is deliberate; 
the ease is the height of art. As for naivety, it must 
be ruled out of the question: I am convinced that 
an art and purity so well sustained exclude all 
thought of idleness or good-natured simplicity. 
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A simple heart is no equipment for a politician, 
but neither are dreams and distractions the tools 
with which words are combined into such rare and 
precious shapes. The true condition of a true poet 
is absolutely distinct from the state of dream. In 
the former I can see nothing but voluntary re- 
searches, a struggle to render his thoughts more flex- 
ible, and the perpetual triumph of sacrifice. 

The man, even, who tries to describe his dreams 
must be infinitely awake. If you wish to imitate, 
with some degree of exactness, the grotesque incon- 
sistencies of the weak dreamer which you lately 
were; through the depths of your mind to pursue 
this pensive fall of the soul like a dead leaf through 
the vague immensity of memory, do not hope to 
succeed without an extreme concentration, which 
will lead to your discovering that which exists only 
at the price of such concentration. 

Whoever says exactitude and style is invoking the 
opposite of dream; and whoever encounters these 
in a work of art should infer that its author ex- 
pended all the time and labor which are necessary 
to prevent the permanent dissipation of ideas, The 
fairest, like the others, all are shadows; and the 
kingdom of ghosts, in this case, precedes the king- 
dom of the living. It was never a mere pastime to 
snatch a little grace, or clarity, or permanence from 
the confused flow of image, nor to change the 
transient into the enduring. And the more timid, 
the more fugitive is one’s prey, the more concentra- 
tion and force of will are needed to render it 
eternally present, in its eternally fleeting attitude. 

Even a fabulist is far from resembling that 
negligent creature we were pleased in our negligence 
to imagine. Pheedrus is all elegance; the La Fon- 
taine of the “Fables” is full of artifice. It was not 
enough to lie under a tree and listen to the magpie’s 
chatter or the shadowy laughter of the raven; some- 
thing more was needed to make them speak so grace- 
fully. For there is a strange abyss between the 
speech of birds or foliage or ideas as it comes to 
us, and the same speech as we set it down; the in- 
terval is beyond conception. 

‘The mysterious difference which exists between 
even the clearest impression or invention and its 
finished expression becomes the greatest possible— 
and hence the most remarkable—when the author 
subjects his diction to the laws of regular verse. 
This is a convention which has been very little un- 
derstood. I shall discuss it briefly. 

Liberty is such a seductive goddess; she is so 
particularly seductive to poets; she lays hold of their 
imagination by dint of such plausible, and generally 
such solid reasons; she .is clothed so demurely with 
novelty and wisdom, and, while hiding their draw- 
backs, she tempts us with so many advantages to 
abandon the ancient rules, to consider their absurdi- 
ties, to reduce them to the mere observance of nat- 
ural laws of the soul and the sense of hearing, that 
ene hardly knows at first what to answer. Can 
one even suggest that this charmer is a dangerous 


friend to carelessness, when she can so easily show’ 


us an overwhelming quantity of very bad, very 
facile, and terribly regular verses? It is true that 
an equal quantity of irregular verses are just as 
detestable. This accusation flies back and forth be- 
tween the two camps; the best soldiers of one party 
are the weaklings of the other; and these weaklings 
so resemble each other that it is impossible to say 
why they should be divided. 

Hence, even if a choice were absolutely neces- 
sary, it would be difficult to make. As for me, I 
think that both sides are right, and everyone must 
do as he sets fit. But I cannot help but be puzzled 
by the obstinate fashion in which the poets of all 
times, down to the days of my youth, loaded them- 
selves with voluntary chains. It is difficult to ex- 
plain why this servitude was hardly perceived for 


centuries, and then was found unbearable. What 
is the reason for this immemorial obedience to 
commandments which seem to us so futile? Why 
should the greatest men, whose success depended so 
much on giving the highest degree of liberty to their 
spirits, persist so long in an error? Will it be 
necessary to solve this enigma by a paradox, as the 
fashion has been since the decay of logic, and to 
think that we have an imstinct for the artificial? 
The two words are utterly incongruous. 

Another thing surprises me. Our epoch has seen 
the birth of almost as many prosodies as poets, or 
rather a few more systems than individuals, for 
some individuals brought forth several systems. 
However, during the same period, industry and the 
sciences were pursuing the opposite policy. They 
created uniform measures. ‘They adopted units and 
realized them in standards the use of which was 
prescribed by laws and treaties; whereas every poet, 
taking his own nature for a collection of modules, 
was trying to establish his own body, the personal 
period of his rhythm, and the duration of his breath, 
as absolute types. Each made a universal diapason 
of his ear, a universal chronometer of his heart. 

In this way poets were running the risk of being 
poorly understood, poorly read, poorly declaimed; 
or at least of being understood in a fashion they 
never expected. ‘This risk is always very great. I 
should not say that a misinterpretation is always to 
our disadvantage, or that a curved mirror never adds 
to the beauty of our work. However, those who 
dread the uncertainty of communication between 
writers and readers will certainly find that the fixed 
metres and more or less artificial symmetries of 
traditional verse have the advantage of limiting this 
risk very simply—let us say, if you wish, very 
coarsely, 

As for the tyranny of these rules, it is no greater, 
in itself, than the tyranny of language, syntax or 
vocabulary. 

I might carry the apology a little further. I do 
not think it impossible to give this convention and 
these so contestable rules a singular value of their 
own. ‘To write regular verses doubtless involves 
one’s submission to an alien law, rather absurd, 
always harsh, and sometimes barbarously cruel; this 
law destroys an infinite number of fine possibilities, 
but at the same time it suggests a multitude of dis- 
tant and totally unexpected thoughts. (As for the 
latter, I shall admit that half of them were not 
worth the trouble of being born, and that the other 
half, on the contrary, bring us enchanting dis- 
coveries and unknown harmonies; so that loss and 
gain are cancelled off, and I need not discuss them 
further.) But all the innumerable beauties which 
will remain forever in the mind, all the potential 
graces which metre, the obligation to rhyme, and 
the incomprehensible rule of hiatus definitely pre- 
vent from being realized, seem to constitute an 
immense loss, over which one can truly lament. 
Let us try instead to rejoice: the philosopher should 
always attempt to change a loss into the appearance 
of a loss. If only we reflect, if we go more deepiy 
into a subject, we often succeed in making our first 
ideas of loss and gain, in ideal matters, seem absurd. 

A hundred figures of clay, however perfectly 
moulded, do not present the same clear idea as a 
single figure of marble almost as beautiful. The 
first are more fragile thar ourselves; the second is 
a little more enduring. We imagine how it re- 
sisted the sculptor; it did not wish to emerge from 
its crystallized shadows. Long days were the price 
of this mouth and of these arms. An artist struck 
thousands of rebounding blows, each a slow ques- 
tion of the future form. The dense and pure 
shadow fell in splinters, fled in glittering dust. A 
man advanced against a stone; time was his tool; 
he crept painfully along the side of a mistress pro- 
foundly slumbering in the future; he traced the 
contours of this creature he had slowly made his 
own; at last she detached herself from the mass of 
the universe and the vagueness of an idea. Here 
at last she stands, a monster of grace and hardness, 
born, for an indeterminate time, from the energy 
and perseverance of a single thought. ‘These so re- 
bellious unions are the most precious of all. Take 
this weakness for sign of a great soul: that it wishes 
to draw from itself some object which will astonish, 
resemble, and confound itself, and which will be 
more pure, more incorruptible, and to some degree 
more necessary than the very being which was its 
author. 

But the great soul produces of itself only the 
mixture of its facility and richness, between the two 
of which it can hardly distinguish; it pays back 
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good and evil; it does what it wishes, but wishe 
only those actions of which it is capable; it is free 
but not sovereign. You must try, O Psyche, t 
exhaust all your facility against an obstacle; con. 
front the obduracy of granite, chafe against you 
difficulties, and for a time despair. See how you, 
vain enthusiasms grow cold, and your intentions are 
baffled. Perhaps you are not yet disciplined, ang 
still prefer your self-indulgence to your resolution, 
Do you find this stone too hard, or dream of some. 
thing pliable as wax, and the obedience of clay? By 
follow the path of your exasperated thought, and 
soon you will meet with this infernal inscription; 
There is nothing so lovely as that which does not 
exist. 

The laws of a strict prosody are the artifice 
which endows our natural speech with the qualities 
of a resistant matter, foreign to our souls and deaf, 
as it were, to our desires. If these laws were not 
partly unreasonable, and if they did not excite us 
to revolt, they would be totally absurd. We can 
no longer do everything, once they are accepted; we 
can no longer say everything, and to say anything 
whatsoever, it no longer suffices to conceive the 
idea strongly, to be full of it, intoxicated with it, to 
allow a figure already finished in our absence to 
escape from the mystical moment. To a god alone 
is reserved the ineffable confusion of thought and 
act. As for us, we must toil, we must learn pain. 
fully to know their difference. We must pursue 
words which do not always exist, and chimerical 
resemblances; we must maintain ourselves in the 
midst of impotence, laboring to unite sounds and 
meanings, and in daylight creating one of those 
nightmares which exhaust the dreamer when he 
struggles endlessly to equalize two phantoms whose 
lines are as unstable as his own. And so we must 
passionately wait, change hours and days as one 
would change a tool—and wish, wish. . . . And 
even, not wish excessively. 

Being free today of all obligatory force and all 
false necessity, these old inflexible laws have no 
other virtue than to define, and define very simply, 
an absolute world of expression. This at least is the 
new meaning I find in them. We have resolved to 
subject nature—I mean to say the language—to 
other rules than its own; they are unnecessary, but 
they are ours; and we even carry our resolution to 
the point of no longer deigning to invent them; we 
accept these rules such as they are. 

They form a sharp division between that which 
exists of itself and that which specially exists because 
of ourselves alone. Here is something strictly hu- 
man; a decree. But our delights do not perish, nor 
do our emotions languish, when subjected to this 
degree; they are both multiplied and created by con- 
ventional disciplines. Gamblers might serve for ex- 
ample. Consider the pain they are caused and the 
ardor with which they are fired by their curious 
systems and the fantastic restrictions they place on 
their acts. They are absolutely convinced that the 
little ivory ball is influenced by their placing a bet 
in a certain square; they feel magnetic fields and in- 
visible forces which the laws of physics do not recog- 
nize. This magnetism disappears with the game. 
The excessive concentration which had kept it in 
existence for so long a time loses its nature and 
drifts away like a dream... . The reality of dreams 
exists in man alone. 
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Understand me clearly. I do not say that “path- 
less delight” is not the principle and very aim of the 
poet’s art. I do not disparage the resplendent gift 
which our life makes to our consciousness when, 
with one sudden gesture, it pours forth a thousand 
memories. However, since the beginnings of litera- 
ture, there has been no chance discovery or collection 
of such discoveries which has seemed to constitute a 
work of art. 

I only wished to show that all this tyranny, obli- 
gatory metres, rhymes, fixed forms, when adopted 
once for all and opposed to ourselves, possessed a 
philosophic beauty of its own. These chains which 
tighten at every movement of our genius remind 
us, instantly, of all the contempt which is the just 
portion of that familiar chaos called, by the vulgar, 
thought, without their being aware that its natural 
conditions are no less accidental, no less futile, than 
those of a charade. 

Conscious poetry is the art of a profound sceptic. 
It demands that we take extraordinary liberties with 
the whole body of our ideas and sensations, The 
gods, graciously, give us a first verse for nothing; 
but it is our task to fashion the second, which must 
harmonize with the first and not be too unworthy of 
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its supernatural elder, All the resources of thought 
and experience are required to render it comparable 
to the verse which was a gift. 

Only a singularly observant mind, rich in deli- 
cacies and researches, could be the author of “Adon- 
is”’ The La Fontaine who was able, a little later, 
tv write such admirable varied verses, was able to 
write them only at the end of twenty years devoted 
to symmetrical verses; “Adonis” is the best of these 
Meanwhile he was giving the observers 
of his own time a spectacle of naivety and idleness 
which, turned naively and idly into a tradition, has 
come down to our own days, 

Literary history, like other histories, is woven of 
diversely gilded legends. ‘The most fallacious are 
necessarily due to the most faithful witnesses. What 
js more misleading than the accounts of those truth- 
ful men who confine themselves to telling what they 
saw, as if we had seen it ourselves? But precisely 
how are we affected by what we see? One of the 
most serious and logical men I ever knew generally 
appeared to be the soul of levity; a second nature 
clothed him with nonsense. And our minds are like 
our bodies in this respect; whatever they feel to be 
most important, they wrap in mystery and hide from 
themselves; they distinguish and defend it by plac- 
ing it ata depth. Everything which matters is well 
hidden; witnesses and documents obscure it; acts 
and works are expressly designed to disguise it. 

Did Racine himself know where he found the 
inimitable voice, the delicate pattern of inflection, 
the transparent mode of discourse, all the qualities 
which make him Racine, and without which he 
would be reduced to that inconsiderable personage 
of whom biographers relate a great number of facts, 
hardly more true of him than of ten thousand other 
Frenchmen? ‘The lessons which literary history 
claim to teach rarely bear on the secret of how 
poems are made, Everything takes place inside the 
artist, as if the observable events of his life had 
only a superficial influence on his works. ‘The one 
fact of importance—the very act of the muses—is 
independent of his adventures, his kind of life, his 
incidents and everything which might figure in a 
biography. Everything which history can observe is 
important. 

The essentials of his work are indefinable circum- 
stances, occult encounters, facts are visible to one 
man only, and others which are so easy or familiar 
to this one man that he disregards them. By ex- 
amining ourselves we can easily discover that these 
incessant and impalpable events are the solid matter 
of our true personality. 

Each one of the beings who create is half certain, 
half uncertain of his own powers; he feels a known 
and unknown whose incessant relations and un- 
expected exchanges finally give birth to some pro- 
duction, I do not know what I shall do, yet my 
mind thinks that it knows itself, and I build on this 
knowledge; I count on it; I call it myself. But 
I shall surprise myself; if I doubted this, I should 
be nothing. I know that I shall be astonished by 
this or that thought which will soon occur to me— 
and yet I demand this surprise; I build and count 
on it, as I count on my certainty. I hope for some- 
thing unexpected which I shall create; I have need 
of my known and my unknown. 

How then can we conceive of the true author of 
a great work? But such a personality simply does 
not exist. How can the Self be defined if it changes 
sides and opinions so often in the course of my work 
that the work is disfigured under my hands; if every 
repentance results in immense modifications; and if 
a thousand accidents of memory, attention, or sen- 
sation, occurring to my mind, appear at last in my 
finished work as the essential ideas and original ob- 
jects of my efforts? And yet all these accidents are 
surely of myself, since my strength and weakness, 
my repetitions, my mannerisms, my lights and shad- 
ows can always be recognized in whatever falls from 
my hands, 

Let us despair of having clear vision in these mat- 
ters, and soothe ourselves with an image. I can 
Imagine this poet, his mind full of ruses and re- 
sources, pretending to sleep in the imaginary center 
of his still uncreated work, better to capture that 
moment of his own greatest power which is his prey. 
In the vague depth of his eyes, all the forces of his 
desire and all the springs of his instinct are stretched 
taut. And there, intent on the chances from which 
she selects her nourishment; there, very obscure in 
the midst of the nets which she has woven out of 
words, and the secret lyres whose interwoven strings 
hum vaguely, a mysterious Arachne, muse of the 
hunt, watches in silence. 


exercises. 


Setting Out to Be a Problem 


MY HERESY. By Witi1am MontTGoMERyY 
Brown, D.D. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany. 1926. 

Reviewed by PHiLttps EnpEcorr Oscoop 
St. Mark’s, Minneapolis 
ISHOP BROWN’ case is not unknown to 
the public. It might be difficult to get an 
unbiased jury for his book. Whatever the 
reader’s reaction to the Bishop’s case, there will be 
material aplenty in his Apologia to ratify it. No 

book review merely on the merits of the book as a 

book will satisfy anyone; no personal animadversions 

to the case it presents will content any but the acci- 
dental few who happen to feel identically. What 
then can a reviewer do? 

The importance of a grain of dust in the eye is 
out of all proportion to its size. Bishop Brown’s 
case 1s very much in the smarting eyes of some who 
care for the sanity of church policy in these days of 
that revalidation inevitable to every mental genera- 
tion. Although the good Bishop has been involved 
in the problem of the limits of credal interpretation, 
is it as novel a problem as he thinks and is he the 
unique standard-bearer of a new era of liberty for 
faith without standards? It may even be that his 
hectic newspaper-sensation-days may prove a handi- 
cap, since the type of interest created by intense 
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headlines seldom survives the next nine days’ won- 
der and the serious-minded have been prejudiced 
to indifference. If anything will survive to compel 
thorough weighing of the fundamental problem in- 
volved, which had scant chance for appreciation dur- 
ing the days when the whirlwind swirled, it will be 
the still small voice of this consecutive and pointed 
story. 

This possibility would be greater if the Bishop 
did not still succumb so frequently to the temptation 
to be audacious. He chuckles at his cleverness at 
embarrassment. He is almost impish in his sallies. 
“T was well aware that I had teased the good bish- 
ops! ‘Communism and Christianism’ might have 
passed unnoticed,” he says, “if I had not adorned it 
with a picture of myself in full Episcopal robes. 
Also, when the Bishops first thought of trying me 
and decided not to do so I decorated subsequent edi- 
tions with a cartoon which represented myself as a 
porcupine and my fellow bishops as a group of dogs 
who obviously wanted to bite me but could see no 
place to take hold without serious discomfort.” Solely 
as a literary criticism, not as a controversial one, any 
successful public speaker can admonish, “Beware of 
a sense of humor which brings in jokes in the midst 
of serious argument. Your quips will get all the 
attention and make it of the wrong sort. The 
demand for wit gets too easily out of hand.” ‘This 
book may provide too many laughs to be as success- 
ful as the Bishop really desires in forcing a funda- 
mental and serious question. Such chapter headings 
as “The Importance of being Smug,” and “Doc- 
trine, Doctrine? Who’s got the Doctrine?” are per- 
haps tactical, but to end a chapter with the passage 
about his date of birth being confused with that of 


a calf on the farm, so that “since the records were 
erroneous, perhaps the orders were not indelible; if 
so, the bishops should explain that it was the calf, 
not William Montgomery Brown they deposed,”— 
this does not help to the pondering of the problem 
of symbolic interpretation of Creed. For the Bishop 
has a case. Whether we think it valid or not, it is, 
shorn of its epigrams and audacities, a real case. De 
spite the fact that he says, “I was well aware that I 
had no case. If anybody could be unfrocked for 
heresy, I could certainly be. Had I been merely an 
extreme liberal, I could not have served as I did.... 
I was not only a one hundred per cent heretic but 
temperamentally I was as far away from the ecclesi- 
astical organization as it was possible to get.” Yet 
the Confession of Faith he writes is full of fervor 
and nobility. Those four pages are too fine to be 
obscured by the climax that the newspapers wrote of 
the scared ministry and let the type-setting error 
stand, There is a text that can be translated “the 
zeal of God but not according to tact.” Does it 
have bearing? Solely, of course, on the question 
of technique. 

Belief is not so essential as character; the most 
impeccable doctrine goes for a little with the man 
who will not live by it. Mistaken doctrines have 
been held by many a saintly man. Bishop Brown is 
a gentle and unselfish person; he is more unquestion- 
ably Christian than his opinions are. This should be 
in the background of the reader’s mind. ‘The most 
vital of all issues, that of character, is not under 
fire at all, Even those who reluctantly came to the 
conclusion that they must disenfranchise him from 
the church they represented, honored his goodness. 

The Bishop makes much in the book of the fact 
that the court did not put into definite words any 
standard of dogma as criterion for the faithful. 
Could they really phrase that “Canon of Common 
Sense” which is the most dominant of all the canons? 
Common Sense is an instinct. Most of our puzzles 
are decided by its sheer intuition and emotion; then 
we ratify our decision with such reasons as we can 
muster. The decision, however, is not dependent on 
them. By some such subconscious findings we may 
be led to our reactions to this sparkling book, going 
by our feeling that there just must be some standard 
beyond which “symbolic interpretation” cannot be 
stretched. Like St. Patrick on the shore ui ultra 
nemo erat. A doctrine of relativity that makes every- 
thing relative to some other moving thing unsettles 
us; we would not care to live in that land where the 
Caterpillar told Alice that he made words mean 
what he wanted them to, since the only question was 
which should be master. Bishop Brown’s dexterity 
of symbolism makes the cornerstone assertions of 
Christianity, continuously under all recognized in- 
terpretations its essence, amazingly different. 

Granted that absolute and literal use of ancient 
words may by now be impossible with only and 
accurately the original connotations, nevertheless a 
“Christianism” with a belief in God analogous to a 
belief in Uncle Sam for the patriot and with explicit 
denial of the historicity of the Carpenter of Nazar- 
eth seems not to be credal. Of the technical ques- 
tions of church polity the church must judge. This 
witty but seriously intended book is an appeal to the 
higher court of the public which acts by simple re- 
actions, priding itself on common sense. 

This Apologia of the man who “set out to be a 
problem” may induce quieter meditation on the 
point at issue after its covers are closed and the 
brilliancies are not in the way of thought. But per- 
haps of all this no book review should have ventured. 
“Peccavi,” perhaps. 


Good Talk 


(Continued from page 149) 





“Utopia” and “The Faerie Queene” on the other 


side. But these are high and doubtful cases where 
the ideas were simple and the method very effective. 
And there is Shaw, whose practice Wells is clearly 
following, putting his ideas into the covers of a 
novel as Shaw puts his into plays. Yet the time may 
have come for Shaw to speak more directly and for 
Mr. Wells to cease inventing puppets to carry on his 
cerebrations. The public that must have a wrapping 
of fiction for everything they read will get ideas 
wrong anyway. What we want is “The Table 
Talk of H. G. Wells and his Friends.” It. will be 
a good book—and, though a bit shorter, singularly 
like this last novel. 
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Facing the Situation 


HILDA WARE. By L. ALLEN Harker. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 1926. $2. 
Reviewed by Grace FRANK 

N the gallery of excellent portraits of women 
] who have seen through their pedestaled husbands, 

Hilda Ware’s deserves the place of honor. She 
and Maggie Shand and Mrs. Waddington of Wyck 
—and perhaps Catharine Parr and Bluebeard’s last 
wife—might then step from their frames some day 
and greet each other with the understanding smile 
born of what every woman knows. Hilda’s would 
be the most understanding of all, for hers would 
be tinctured with sadness. But this admirable novel 
is something more than the portrait of a lady: it is 
the life-history of a situation far from uncommon 
today, and the historian has treated it judicially, hu- 
manely, and with a perfect sense of both its comic 
and tragic implications. Mrs, Harker writes with 
humor, charm, and an almost uncanny comprehen- 
sion of human nature. 

Hilda Ware’s young daughter, Dulcie, once said 
of her mother, “She wants us to be rather fine... 
the sort of person one trusts. . . . She wants us to 
have all the good times there are, but one knows 
that deep down she’s not easygoing.” Hilda is de- 
voutly religious and “deep down she’s not easy- 
going,” but toward her husband—a somewhat whim- 
sical and irresponsible creature, tenderly affectionate 
and altogether lovable—she is both tolerant and in- 
dulgent. She spares him every concern with the 
machinery of living and takes upon herself any 
boring task that might interfere with his comfort. 
Naturally, it is to her that he turns when his secre- 
tary gets on his nerves, a secretary designed by nature 
to be dim and negative but who insists on being 
bright and positive, a woman who wears high heels 
and treads them over, writes “‘obscene” for ‘‘ob- 
scure,” and who, like all his secretaries, adores him. 
To Hilda falls the duty of dismissing the objection- 
able Miss, Jennings and Hilda it is who secures 
Rachel Stroud in her place. But with Rachel comes 
catastrophe. 

For the new secretary is no exception to the rule: 
she, too, develops Prossy’s complaint, and this time 
the middle-aged Geoffrey, admiring the girl’s superb 
sincerity and her infallible instinct for perfection, 
yielding to the illusion of youth that comes to him 
from kissing her young lips,—this time Geoffrey 
succumbs utterly, He wants Rachel as passionately 
as she wants him and, counting the cost, he is ready 
to leave his wife, the children he loves, and his 
beautiful home in order to possess her. He tells 
Hilda that he can no longer live with her, that he 
is going away with Rachel, and begs her to be kind 
to the girl, that is, to divorce him so that Rachel may 
become his wife. And Hilda, struggling with her 
outraged feelings and her religious scruples, finally 
consents. She reproaches herself with certain sins of 
omission in her relations with her husband, she re- 
proaches herself for not having fulfilled all her 
responsibilities toward Rachel, and, descending 
neither to bitterness nor to mawkishness, she resolves 
to make the situation as easy for Geoffrey and the 
girl as possible. As she says, you can’t unlove people 
in a minute, no matter what they do, and although 
her heart is broken, she continues to love Geoffrey 
with the pieces. 
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Her problem, Geoffrey’s problem, Rachel’s very 
real problem, and the problem of the two delicious 
Ware children, each is presented so simply, unob- 
trusively, and limpedly that one forgets how much 
skill must have gone into devising the scenes that 
bring these people so vividly before us. Hilda 
battling with her conscience and her love, facing her 
children squarely and smiling crookedly at the cen- 
sure and sympathy of her friends; Geoffrey, ill, op- 
pressed by Rachel’s anxious, adoring eyes, her fussi- 
ness, her inability to make him comfortable, and his 
own inability to meet her needs and ideals; Rachel 
wrestling with a disdainful cook and scrubbing cup- 
boards that offend Geoffrey’s delicate nose by reek- 
ing of the previous occupant’s chypre and patchouli; 
Dulcie saying to Hilda in horror and despair, 
“Mummy! Will Rachel be my stepmother? I 
thought you could only have a stepmother if your 
own mother was dead”—every scene is a work of art 
that manages to create the impression of reality. 

And Mrs, Harker’s humor, less mischievous and 
whimsical than Barrie’s, less ironic than May Sin- 
clair’s, is without sting. It flashes relevantly here 
and there, brightening at every turn a theme in- 


herently tragic. It would be unfair even to hint at 
the end of the story, but to one reader at least it is as 
inevitable as the successive stages in the tale itself and 
in the developing characters of its protagonists. 

“Hilda Ware” may be enjoyed merely because it 
is an entertaining novel involving delightful people 
placed in a charming setting; it may well be pondered 
as a sane, sage, and witty contribution to the various 
discussions of divorce; it will surely delight those 
who appreciate the technical perfection of a novelist, 
able, with no appearance of effort, to accomplish 
precisely what she set out to accomplish. 





A Critic’s Novel 


SHE SHALL HAVE MUSIC. By Atyse Grec- 


ory. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


1926. 
$2. 


Reviewed by Lours KRONENBERGER 
ERHAPS the highest compliment one can pay 
Pp Miss Gregory’s first novel is to say that one 
feels the need of judging it by the strictest 
and most exacting standards one recognizes, Her 
already assured place in contemporary writing as a 
critic and stylist, and her calm, detached approach 
to “She Shall Have Music” demand something less 
indulgent than the usual phrases of encouragement 
one shows to a “promising” first-novelist. It is 
therefore unfortunate that Miss Gregory’s novel, 
judged by a severe criterion, must be accounted more 
a failure than a success, 


One feels that in part at least Miss Gregory’s 
failure to have achieved a fine novel is due to the 
type of writing she has been known by. “She Shall 
Have Music” bears evidence of having too often 
succumbed to the temptations of the critic and stylist 
in her, of having too seldom conquered the difficul- 
ties of the novelist. Perhaps this is a fault due to 
Miss Gregory’s immediate background, perhaps it is 
something not so remediable—a question of tempera- 
ment, In any case the merits of this book are nega- 
tive, never positive. It lacks the creative instinct, the 
creative illusion of reality: meticulous in structure 
and punctilious in style, it shows almost every talent 
save the novelist’s. The poet is present, in images 
and a fatal abundance of similes; the prose stylist 
is present, in long and elaborate sentences; the critic 
is present, in clear and smooth analyses; the satirist 
is present, however heavy and banal, in the portraits 
of Mr. and Mrs, Pennington Brown; but the novel- 
ist is present in the sense only of recognizing his 
duties, not of fulfilling them. ‘There are fine and 
subtle qualities to “She Shall Have Music” which 
give it a certain value and a certain distinction, but 
they are not the qualities to make it a valuable or 
distinctive novel. 
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Fiction can be written, as Henry James perhaps 
has proved, with a finer texture and a more subtle 
flavor than the life it is supposed to represent, but it 
can only be written so with a very great talent, and 
even then it is largely a matter of compensations. 
Henry James, at least, besides the compensations of 
subtlety and refinement, offered a_ psychological 
achievement of real importance to the novel, to the 
proper function of the novel; but Miss Gregory does 
not. In Sylvia Brown she had, one feels, a character 
with whom she was sympathetic and whom she un- 
derstood; but she does not make Sylvia live. The 
portrait, through the refinements and apperceptions 
of Miss Gregory’s treatment, succeeds in being a 
passable, perhaps even a good portrait; but it fails 
absolutely to be a person. It fails also to be a 
significant portrait: Sylvia’s experiences have no 
cumulative effect upon the reader. And she cannot 
survive, could not though she were a far better char- 
acter survive, the unreal and almost silly final scene 
she is forced to take part in. 

Miss Gregory has something to gain, if she means 
to write other novels, by losing some of her critical 
and stylistic graces and distinctions. ‘This book is 
not over-written, but surely its fastidious style and 
smooth, chiselled analyses do at times exist for their 
own sake, and usurp a place that character and inci- 
dent and drama ought to have. ‘The dialogue-is as 
bad as I remember it to be in any contemporary novel: 
stilted, literary, unconvincing. Even the other prose, 
beautiful as it often is, is not the best prose: one has 
the right to challenge so expert a writer as Miss 
Gregory when she allows clauses to dangle in a 
fashion too absurd to be pardonable, and rarefies 
language to the point of saying: “It is like a sword 
lain on moss.” 


What Price Glory? 


CHEVRONS. By Leonarp H. Nason. 

York: George H. Doran. 1926. 

Reviewed by STEPHEN GRAHAM 

, SHERE have not been many novels made 

about the great war. Wilfrid Ewart’s 

“Way of Revelation” and Don Passos’s book 
stand out apart. But possibly Mr. Nason’s “Chey- 
rons” could be put with these. It is an excellent 
book, colorful, revelatory, and vivacious. Without 
love-interest it nevertheless holds one from cover to 
cover and it is evidently the fruit of a tremendous 
personal experience. Perhaps most comfortable peo- 
ple do not care now to face the truth of the war and 
the share in its sufferings which was the lot of the 
private soldiers in the A. E. F. We spell war as 
Glory—Heroism—Victory, and that is a gratifying 
blend of ideas. But Mr. Nason seems to spell it 
Callousness—F erocity—Nonentity. 

The fine description of the promiscuous disorgan- 
ized American attack with its blunders, its appalling 
tomfoolery of green officers, its amazing bravery, 
resource, enduring, and suffering make one wonder 
why no great personal story has yet been written 
about the retreat of General Gough’s army facing 
the terrible and brilliant onslaught of the Germans 
in March, 1918. Something epical could be made 
from it. 


New 
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There was little to choose in the lot of the private 
soldier on any front, but on the whole the dough- 
boys suffered more than the British or the French 
in 1918. This fact may have been hidden because 
it was thought discreditable. But it was due not 
to any national defect but sheerly to inexperience, 
Pershing’s great army was an improvisation and as 
such was not fitted to be ranged against the foe, 
It turned the scale in the Great War but it did so 
because of the moral force behind it. 

A little of what these first levies went through 
Mr. Nason describes unforgetably. Special atten- 
tion, I think, should be directed towards the ad- 
ventures of his hero in hospital. His treatment 
will seem to be too hideously callous and the story 
be considered exceptional. But it was characteristic. 
Those who wish the American army well in any 
future war have some valuable lessons to learn 
from this novel. No one believes that the soldier 
should be mollycoddled but there is a care which 
is his national due especially when he is shot through 
the stomach. More devotion to duty and self- 
sacrifice was needed on the part of the hospital 
staff. The discipline of those in charge of the 
wounded needed to be sterner and the choice of 
nurses a great deal more selective. 
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As one who served as a private soldier in the 
British army I hope this novel will be published 
in England as well as here, for the sake of the 
picture it gives of what the ordinary American 
soldier went through. Wilson’s speeches obscured 
a lot of reality and it is not yet grasped that behind 
the word-fog there was a great and very poignant 
experience. Nothing made America more unpopular 
than the idea that America won the war—an idea 
given vent to mostly by those who did not fight. 
I think Sergeant Eadie and his comrades were more 
humble. ‘They must have felt that the greatest 
fact of the war was the one most overlooked— 
the price paid. Get this book and read it—that will 
mean more than putting flowers on the graves of 
unknown soldiers. 
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The Epic of a Mood 


NIGGER HEAVEN. By Cart Van VECHTEN. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Eric WaALRoND 


a N ters HEAVEN” is the epic of a 





mood, At the outset there is much 

in it to excite and erupt, be one black 
or white, for it abounds in objectivity and truth. 
A deeply subjective study, from an exotic Nordic 
viewpoint, of an ebony Paris, it yet has its moments 
of racial fidelity and abiding reality. Here, despite 
a deceptive prologue, is no low-lifed darkey cabaret 
tale; no plaintive Negro tragedy of flight into virgin 
Northern wastes. Here is no jazz pzan to the 
musty rodents of an Upper Fifth Avenue basement. 
Mr. Van Vechten’s concern is of a soberer kind. 
With the mantle of a showman and the sagacity of 
a journalist he has anticipated the mob and enthu- 
siastically explored the glimmering summits of 
High Harlem. There he found, shrouded and gay, 
a Negro dream-world enchanting in its bewilder- 
ments. Its complex vastness, its eternal varieties 
left him excited and chaotic. His sympathies, how- 
ever, following a tradition begun in “The Blind 
Bow-Boy” and ‘“The Tattooed Countess,” took him 
above the “lower Negro depths” to an austere col- 
ored upper crust. 

Going above One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street, Mr. Van Vechten was careful to be armed. 
His coat was of sparkling mail; his passions studied, 
distilled. But Striver’s Row is the one flexible spot 
in the engaging chrysalis that is Harlem and yielded 
much in excess of Mr. Van Vechten’s wildest 
dreams. Among its dark-skinned aristocracy he ex- 
pected to find, presumably, evidences of “culture,” 
the source of jazz, swaggering opulence, “instinc- 
tive” gayety; but hardly, I gather, heirlooms of a 
pale, dim ancestral past, mulatto aversion to black 
a dominant tribal spirit, snobbishness, delightful 
crudity, neuroses, intellectuality. For all these Mr. 
Van Vechten found, and more. 
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From the viewpoint of style and fulness “Nigger 
Heaven” is Mr. Van Vechten’s finest job. The 
plot, which is subordinated to a very serious inquiry 
into the social riddle of Harlem, hinges on the loves 
and literary aspirations of Byron Kasson, a young 
Negro college graduate who wants to write. Byron 
is strong-willed and phlegmatic. He is desirous of 
creativity, but at every turn is jostled and enraged 
by a rising feeling of racial inequity. In delving 
into Byron’s motives though, I often find Mr. Van 
Vechten at sea. He leads us at the outset to believe 
that Byron is burdened with none of the reticences 
of social caste. But as soon as Byron’s defeat and 
unsuccess are to be accounted for “‘he-treated-me- 
that-way-because-I-am-a-Negro” is dragged in. It 
did not occur to his creator that Byron might have 
been charged with that spirit of unreasoning revolt 
which is the portion of most immature creative 
beings the world over. If the element of time in 
the book was intended to be A. D. 1900, Byron’s 
psychosis would have been plausible, but today it is 
notoriously untrue. 

Almost as illogical as Byron’s primitive behavior 
is the idea of his regard for Mary Love. In 
essence she would provide a fine study of a 
mulatto girl who is more white in spirit than black, 
but etched against a background of such scintillating 
colors she creates a mood of unsympathetic discord. 
Savages! Savages at heart! And she had lost or forfeited 
her birthright, this primitive birthright which was so valu- 
able and important an asset, a birthright that all the civilized 
races were struggling to get back to—this fact explained 
the art of a Picasso or a Stravinsky. To be sure, she, too, 
felt this African beat—it completely aroused her emotionally 
—but she was conscious of feeling it. This love of drums, 
of exciting rhythms, this naive delight in glowing color— 
the color that exists only in cloudless, tropical climes—this 
warm, sexual emotion, all these were hers only through a 
mental understanding. With Olive these qualities were in- 
stinctive; also with Howard; even with Hester, to some 
extent; Adora throbbed with this passionate instinct—that 
was the real reason Mary’s heart went out to her. Why, 
Mary asked herself, is this denied to me? 

Her’s is one of the eternal tragedies of the border- 
line. In Harlem (she is a librarian there) she is 
unable to adapt herself to the society the refuge 
frontier affords, and is too dependent a personality 
to risk the adventure of “crossing.” 
_ How different is Lasca! Lasca is remorseless, 
Impulsive, divine. 

Negroes aren’t any worse off than anybody else. They’re 


better off, if anything. They have the same privileges that 
white women had before the bloody fools got the ballot. 















They’re considered irresponsible like children and treated 
with a special fondness. Why, in Harlem one is allowed 
to do thousands of things that one would get arrested for 
downtown. . . . I’ve never been bothered very much about 
the fact that ’m colored. It doesn’t make any difference 
to me and I’ve never thought very much about it. I do 
just what I want to. 

One day in Central Park she rescues Byron from 
one of his fits of despair and takes him to her apart- 
ment. The boy is ecstatic. Lasca is such an ador- 
able creature. But Lasca is the eternal bee in the 
flower; her seductive passion is short-lived and her 
desire for Byron soon dies to ebony cinders. 

With that the tragedy of Byron’s inadequate 
loves comes to a climax, with sorrow and gloom 
drenching the way. 
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The reaction to “Nigger Heaven” will be varied 
and tremendous. Colored people, who for the most 
part object to its title, will outlaw the lush lingo 
and the decadent cabaret passages on the ground that 
a white man wrote them and that “they do not 
show the race at its best.” On the other hand, the 
majority of white people will prefer the Creeper’s 
slinking cruises on the Avenue to the glowing 
glimpses of splendor among the dusky Harlem 
smart set. 

In the last analysis, however, “Nigger Heaven” 
will be pointed to as a frontier work of an enduring 
order. As literature with a strong social bias it 
prepares the way for examination of the fruits of a 
cultural flowering among the Negroes which is now 
about to emerge. 

And no colored man, adept as he might be at sel f- 
observation and non-identification, could have writ- 
ten it. 





Giants in Undress 


THE NINTH THERMIDOR. By M. A. 
Avpanoy. Translated from the Russian by A. E. 
Cuamot. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1926. 


Reviewed by Lawrence S. Morris 


66 HE NINTH THERMIDOR?” is the 
first volume of a trilogy dealing with 
the French Revolution and the period 
immediately after it. The concluding section, en- 
titled “Saint Helena,” which is in reality an epilogue, 
has already been published in English. The second 
and central volume, which Mr. Aldanov tells us 
will be “the real picture of the revolutionary 
epoch”’ has not yet appeared, and the author begs us 
not to judge “The Ninth Thermidor” until we 
have read this second part, as many of the “chap- 
ters, episodes, and characters” in the first book will 
seem “unnecessary and useless” until we know the 
plan of the whole. While making reservations on 
this subject of the plan, it is still possible to form 
from “The Ninth Thermidor” an estimate of the 
spirit and method of the trilogy. 

Mr. Aldanov has experienced one revolution per- 
sonally. He was in Russia during the world war 
and the Russian revolution. In 1919 he left be- 
cause of lack of sympathy with the Bolshevik 
régime, and returned to France where he had lived 
as a student. He does not, however, write of revo- 
lution as a counter-revolutionary—nor as a revolu- 
tionary. Perhaps it was this disinterestedness which 
made him uncomfortable in Russia. Reformers with 
programs to impose have never had much patience 
with the sceptic intelligence of artists and philos- 
ophers. Mr. Aldanov finds the contradictions of 
men more important than their doctrines. He 
broods over the profound discrepancy between their 
avowed principles and the unavowed needs out of 
which they act. In this first volume of his work 
he is absorbed by the problem of a reign of terror 
conducted in the name of liberty, “The Ninth 
Thermidor” culminates with the overthrow of 
Robespierre and the end of the Terror. “The un- 
happy enslaved country,” says Mr. Aldanov, 
France, “was saved from fanatics by scoundrels.” 
In short, he develops Anatole France’s theme— 
though with less insight than the author of “Les 
Dieux Ont Soif”—that the passion, stupidities, and 
ambitions of the actors determined the crises of 
those heroic days as inevitably as they ensnare the 
most obscure and least conscious of our lives. 


It is easy to justify and more easy still to incriminate 
whomsoever you choose (he makes Talleyrand say), ‘“No- 
body is right. All are to blame. And it really would be 
better if the historians did not try to find a meaning—it 
is immaterial if it is positive or negative—in the terrible 
facts of the French Revolution. -No sort of lesson can be 
drawn from the alternations of the elemental objectless acts 
generated by unbridled passions. 






This spirit in which Mr. Aldanov approaches the 
“terrible facts” is important, since his book is essen- 
tially a series of historical portraits rather than a 
novel, By its fictional disguise and its panoramic 
scope it invites comparison with “War and Peace.” 
The comparison also reveals the difference. Tolstoy 
realized, even more profoundly than Mr. Aldanov, 
the puppetry of those who appeared to be directing 
great events. He, too, wished to reéstimate the 
characters of those sensational puppets from a his- 
torical point of view. But Tolstoy’s work, despite 
its vast digressions, remains a single breathing novel. 
His historical and non-historical personages mingle, 
with the exception of Napoleon, with equal validity, 
and in a glowing passionate sense of life. They 
are people modelled in the round. Mr. Aldanov 
takes a figurehead for his nominal hero: a colorless 
young Russian adventurer named Staal, who ap- 
pears at the court of Catherine the Great. This 
gives the author a chance to forget Staal for a few 
chapters, and sketch the life and character of. 
Catherine. Staal is then remembered and sent to 
London, stopping on the way in Kénigsberg where 
he meets Immanuel Kant in a public garden. The 
philosopher has grown garrulous in his decline, and 
delivers a monologue which occupies one chapter. 
In London Staal is invited to a gathering at which 
Burke, Pitt, and Talleyrand are all present, and all 
talk for posterity. From London he goes to Paris, 
where he is completely forgotten—except for a per- 
functory liaison which the author allows him, After 
all, isn’t he in Paris? —for the exciting subject of 
Robespierre and his fate. Whereas Tolstoy chose 
the novel by genius, Mr. Aldanov writes fiction 
by an unfortunate accident. His essential flair is 
for dramatic historical portraits. His people are 
not in the round. Mr. Aldanov has dramatized, in 
strong colors but with a somewhat heavy hand, a 
few of the cross-currents of personal conflict and 
intrigue, to which the older historians were blinded 
by the spectacle of events. 





Between Decks 


SAM NOBLE, ABLE SEAMAN. 
DECKS IN THE ’SEVENTIES. 
biography. New York: 
1926. $3. 

Reviewed by Davin W. Bone 


Author of “The Brassbounder” 


r MHE “Silent Service,” as the British Navy 
has, not without reason, been named, was 
never more dourly reticent as to its intimate 

life than in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

The Crimean War was the last advertisement--if 

Reviews at Spithead and an occasional Royal Visit 

remained unconsidered. During the Crimean per- 

iod of hostilities, terse despatches from the theatre 
of operations were amplified by the writings of 
newly-fledged war correspondents. The land opera- 
tions of seamen from the Fleet were reported in 
some detail, I can recall “hairy-chested” as being 
an adjective very generally in use. The //lustrated 

London News published pictures of the Samsons, of 

the “Agamemnon Babbies” hauling ships’ ordnance 

to the seat of war and of the “Tiger’s Cubs” load- 
ing round shot (curiously like stuffed puddings) into 
the maw of very substantial cannon. 

As though in disquiet at such notice, personal rec- 
ords of naval doings and of service abroad became 
singularly rare when the blessings of peace were re- 
stored, Autobiographies of retired naval officers, 
interesting as they were, gave no clear view of sea- 
faring. They would be titled in the manner of 
“With Rod and Gun on the China Station” or 
“Sport in the Persian Gulf.” Shipkeeping would be 
but incidental to the toll and record of a Nimrod; 
sailor yarns would perhaps be interspersed to salt the 
narrative. The naval Victorians—as far as this 
writer is aware—had little to say of the great transi- 
tion from sail to steam. However well documented 
in the archives at Whitehall, and available to the 
naval historian, such records are not generally known. 

This is markedly in contrast with the diary of the 
Merchants’ Service of the time. ‘The intimate rec- 
ords of such stirring days at sea are numerous and 
complete. Seamen writers, in candor unrestrained 
and generally with no small degree of artistry, have 
left little to conjecture in detailing the rounds of sea 
life in the stately clippers, in coasting brig and 
schooner, in the early steamship, in home waters and 
abroad. Dana and Fenimore Cooper, Chapman, 
(“All About Ships—the Life and Duties of a Sailor 
from a Cabin Boy to a Captain.” 1868) Melville— 


and even Melville wrote unconvincingly of naval 
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life—Runciman, (his “Shellback’s Progress” and 
“Windjammers” have not been sufficiently known 
and admired), Conrad, Barry, Bullen, Noble, and 
published in later years but covering the close of the 
great days of sail—Lubbock, Wallace, Clements. 
Nor is there dearth of editors to document the 
period. McGee’s “Atlantic Ferry,” Lubbock’s rec- 
ords, Captain Clark’s “Clipper Ship Era,” Keble 
Chatterton’s expositions, and the many publications 
of the Massachusetts Society, cover the subject very 
completely. 

A long preface! But it explains with what meas- 
ure of joy I fell upon Sam Noble, able seaman. At 
last (cr so I promised myself) I would learn some- 
thing of how sail was trimmed in Her Maijesty’s 
Navy before canvas was finally unbent and the 
yards sent down, of how the old hands—who would 
not all be paid out when Sam served in the Swallow 
—viewed the pressure of steam and with what 
emotions they listened to the new note on shipboard, 
the roundel of the screws. I remembered seeing 
his ship, her glory departed, swinging the tides at 
Eastham as a powder hulk. I recalled the weird 
story of Old Park, foreman rigger among the 
longshoremen at Birkenhead, who had served in 
her. Of how, after chasing and coming up with 
a dhow in the Persian Gulf, they found her with- 
out stone (anchor) or cable, and could only surmise 
that the makodar, finding himself overhauled, had 
tied his few slaves to the tackle, and let go in open 
sea. . . . I had great expectations, for it was clear 
that the author was an authenticated bluejacket of 


the old days. 


Alas! Like master, like man! ‘The same subtle 
restraint that characterizes the officer’s reminiscences 
clouds the lowerdeckman’s writing. Mr. Noble has 
put out a chronicle of but small beer. And the pity 
of it is that he could doubtless have given us a noble 
draught, had he tried. ‘Time and again, interest 
is aroused in expectation of a famous happening, 
but appetite is unappeased by the recital of larks and 
horse-play between decks or of the hearty laughter 
evoked by the spectacle of the first cook’s soiled 
jacket. Almost, one could imagine that the ship’s 
corporal was ever at Sam’s elbow as he wrote, ready 
to swing his rattan at the profane hand that would 
dare surrender the closely guarded records of a 
cruise abroad. 
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Sam is indeed the incurable optimist, a veritable 
Mark Tapley, and we may gather from his pages 
that H. M.S. Swallow was a “happy” ship. Keenly 
interested, as he was, in his shipmates, it is but nat- 
ural that the men should stand out in his reminis- 
cences rather than the incidents of the voyage. In 
sharp contrast with such a paragraph as— 

. - at one of these desolate outlandish places we were for 
ever touching at in our “shopping expeditions” as we called 
them; where we dropped anchor, sent a boat ashore, did 
something, and then up anchor and away again. 
is his study of Mr. Freedie—“Pipes”—the boats- 
wain. 

He was a big man, muscular and hairy, with a hand like 

a deck bucket and a voice like the Archangel Gabriel. No- 
body could say they didn’t hear him. If he wanted any- 
thing and shouted for you, and he were on the fo’c’sle and 
you in the hold, you heard him all right... . 
Mr. Freedie is reproved by the officer of the day 
for using over-strong language in the conduct of 
operations on deck, and has perforce to put a curb 
upon his flow of spirit. 

“Now then, you Saltash fishwives,” he roared, nearly 

choking with the restraint he had put upon himself, “Dye 
hear that, you d-d-darlings—you know. You d-d-dodderin’ 
dockyard mateys. . . . You b-b-beauties—ye know what 
I mean.” 
Writing in 1925 of the events of 1875, Mr. Noble 
is apparently unable to recapture the fine flush of 
his sailing days, and his Chapter XVIII, “The 
Slave Chase,” leaves this seaman-writer quite be- 
wildered as to the manoeuvres and intent of the 
whole business. However bright the moonlight, it 
is hardly to be believed that— 

We could still make out objects on the brig, and distinctly 
saw her skipper jump on the taffrail, his figure twinkling 
under the glowing moon, like a mannikin, smack his breech 
energetically and twiddle his fingers at us in contempt, 
twisting himself side-on to let us see him do it. 

Be it remarked that a shot from the seven-inch 
gun has already been sent after her and the “chase” 
is hotly in progress. 

But, throughout the book, there are gleanings for 
the understanding reader. The field of survey is 
not wholly overrun by the tares of prank and 
prandium, ‘The author’s great love for his ship in- 





spires his best writing and even after long shore- 
dwelling he recalls her— 

. . . Dressed in gleaming white canvas, her graceful body 
rising and falling with the heave and swell, the waves 
dancing about her, and the long wake broadening out 
astern. 





Growth 


THE PRELUDE, OR GROWTH OF A 
POET’S MIND. By Witi1am Worpswortu. 
Edited from the manuscripts, with introduction, 
textual and critical notes by ERNEst DE SELIN- 
court. New York: Oxford University Press. 


1926. $8.50. 


Reviewed by GEorGE McLean Harper 
Princeton University 


O serious students of poetry and to 
many lovers of poetry the publication of 
this volume is the most important literary 

event of the year. Much English poetry of high 
excellence has been written since Wordsworth died, 
and even within the last decade Mr. A. E. Housman 
has added to the glorious company of our classics; 
but there is an upper realm, a region of the blest 
where the few supremely great masterpieces rarely 
have to make room for newcomers, and in this 
atmosphere “The Prelude” abides. Judicious readers 
consider it the best long poem in our language, 
barring “Paradise Lost.” Although not originally 
intended for publication, but as a personal outpour- 
ing to Coleridge, it is the very gospel of art to 
those who are intellectually interested in poetry or 
any other form of imaginative creation, because it 
lays bare the character and history not only of a 
particular poet, but of the poet in general. It is one 
of the world’s great “confessions,” and is less 
marred by affectation than most of them. Its su- 
preme quality is sincerity. Furthermore, it enjoys 
the secondary advantage of being the only full and 
understanding comment on the French Revolution 
made by a man of extraordinary imaginative genius 
and also of uncommon political sagacity who had 
witnessed the events which he described. 

After Wordsworth’s death, in 1850, his widow 
and his nephew sent to the press an almost letter- 
perfect manuscript of a poem upon which he had 
been at work intermittently between 1795 and 1839, 
the bulk of it having been composed between 1799 
and 1806. It had no name, having been known in 
the family as “the poem to Coleridge” and “‘the 
poem on his own life.” Mrs. Wordsworth gave it 
the rather unattractive though sufficiently explana- 
tory title which it bears. Innocent readers at once 
assumed that it was all of a piece and that it cor- 
rectly represented the poet’s convictions as they were 
in his prime, that is to say between 1797 and 1807. 
Careful students of his life, however, have perceived 
that this could not be the case, because in many 
vital respects his life was not integral, his latter self 
being remarkably at variance with what he was be- 
fore middle age. They felt sure that by revising 
his poem in later years Wordsworth must have 
altered its original significance. The young man 
was a radical in several full and flagrant senses of 
the word. He was a pacifist, a revolutionary, a 
democrat, an unbeliever in orthodox Christianity. 
The poem as published in 1850 presents an incon- 
gruous mixture of his early convictions with the 
conservative views of his old age. The doubters 
are now proved to have been correct. 
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Until recently it was supposed that only one 
manuscript of “The Prelude” existed, the fair copy, 
of late date, which embodied the author’s correc- 
tions and which served for printing the edition of 
1850. But about five years ago there came into 
the possession of Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, the 
poet’s grandson, a huge mass of manuscripts contain- 
ing the poem in various stages of development, the 
number of individual lines being about half again 
as many as those of the printed poem. He placed 
these papers in the experienced hands of Professor 
de Selincourt, who, after several years of what must 


- have been extremely hard work, has produced the 


present variorum edition, The originals are in many 
handwritings, at least five members of the house- 
hold having been engaged in copying, and there 
are many passages and corrections in the poet’s own 
almost indecipherable scrawl, besides notes by Cole- 
ridge. Some of the writing is on loose leaves, some 
in bound notebooks. Having seen this sibylline mass, 
I can bear witness to the skill and patience of the 


editor. He has rescued from the mind of the river 
of Time the disjecta membra of a great statue, 
He has done even more: he has washed these 
limbs and put them together by a process of accu- 
rate restoration. On the right hand pages of his 
book he prints the version of 1850, on the left hand 
pages the earliest of the newly discovered complete 
versions, dating from 1805-1806, and at the bot- 
tom the minor variants. Altogether he has had to 
deal with thirteen distinct manuscripts, of which 
five are long and contain the whole poem as it was 
at different periods. ‘The other eight, some of 
which are of even earlier origin and possess there- 
fore immense interest, are more fragmentary, being 
drafts of passages intended to be incorporated in the 
poem. ‘The oldest notebook appears to date from 
1798 and contains portions of other poems and some 
lines of Dorothy Wordsworth’s precious Alfoxden 
Journal. Many lines of great beauty, originally a 
part of “Michael” and never before printed, now 
see the light. Thus we have at last material for 
studying the history of “The Prelude” even more 
complete than that furnished for “Hamlet” by the 
folio and several quarto editions or for Milton’s 
early poems by the treasures of Trinity College. 
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The text is followed by notes, in which Professor 
de Selincourt does not confine himself to textual 
criticism, but also explains many allusions which 
would be obscure to anyone less familiar than he is 
with the places and manner in which the poet lived, 
It is preceded by a lucid Introduction, describing 
the manuscripts, giving a chronology of the com- 
position of the poem, and comparing the text of 
1805-1806 with that of 1850 with reference to 
the changes introduced in the latter. In regard 
to these he says that many of them are “criticisms 
directed by a man of seventy winters against his 
own past.” As an example of Wordsworth’s politi- 
cal change, he calls attention to the fact that the 
celebrated but strangely inconsistent eulogy of Burke 
as a defender of political institutions is absent from 
the early versions. But most to be regretted, as the 
editor says, are those alterations in the text by which 
the poet obscured the statement of that religious 
faith which was his at the period when he did his 
greatest work. ‘This faith was far removed from 
orthodox Christianity. It was not even theistic. By 
little changes here and there, in the revised “Pre- 
lude,” the real religion of Wordsworth between 
1797 and 1805 was misrepresented, and for it was 
substituted something less original, less independent, 
and altogether out of perspective with what he was 
and believed in the day of his creative strength. 

The question arises: what in future will be the 
authentic text of “The Prelude?” Are all previous 


editions to be regarded as too incorrect for further — 


use? If so, how shall an ideal text be constructed? 
This is a subject which will give editors and pub- 
lishers much to think about. Plainly there will be 
attempts to construct an ideal text, and plainly also 
editors will do well to follow two suggestions of 
Professor de Selincourt: they will “retain from the 
earliest version such familiar details as have any 
autobiographical significance,” and they will “reject 
all modifications of the poet’s original thought and 
attitude to his theme.” 

The book contains six facsimiles of manuscript 
pages and one of the best portraits of Wordsworth, 
from the pencil drawing by Henry Eldridge in 
1805, now in the possession of Mrs, Rasousley at 
Grasmere. It is a delight to see this pleasing and 
characteristic likeness of the poet, who was so hor- 
ribly misrepresented by the sentimental school of 
artists in his later years, his most unattractive pictures 
being for some unaccountable reason still generally 
used to illustrate editions of his works. 


ed 


The chief political editor of the Figaro, M. Lu- 
cien Romier, who gave us an interesting book in 
1924 entitled “Explication de Notre Temps,” has 
written his first novel, “L’Homme Blessé” (Gras- 
set), which has been looked for with some curiosity. 
Again interpreting our times, M. Romier has taken 
for his hero a young man who had been injured in 
the war, who finds himself struggling with a newly- 
organized world, and whose worst wound lies in his 
consciousness that he has been robbed of his real 
youth. The action moves rapidly and smoothly, and 
a peculiar love story holds the interest. For a first 
novel it is rather a good one, but is the kind that does 
not “bite in.” 
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As It Should Be Written 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Georce 
Macautay TREVELYAN. New York: Long- 


mans, Green & Co. 1926. $4.25. 


Reviewed by WaLTER S. Haywarp 
Harvard University 


HIS latest history of England had its origin 
in a series of Lowell Lectures delivered by 
the author in Boston during the spring of 

1924, and is dedicated, with courteous gesture, to 
the president of Harvard University. George 
Macaulay Trevelyan needs little introduction to the 
American public. He is known not only as the son 
of George Otto Trevelyan, who wrote one of the 
most readable histories of the American Revolution, 
and as the grandnephew of the great Macaulay, but 
also as the author of three volumes on Garibaldi and 
several books on various aspects of English history. 
Needless to say, he carries on the Whig tradition, 
which brings him to regard the American Revolu- 
tion not as a war between two nations, but as a civil 
war to determine whether “England should be ruled 
by the King acting through Parliament, or by 
Parliament acting through the King.” 

The first third of the book is devoted to pre- 
Tudor times, because of their basic character in 
laying the foundations for the great and all-impor- 
tant development of England during the last 400 
years. ‘Trevelyan treads softly amid the maze of 
theory and opinion which seeks to bring order and 
light into the early history of England. As he him- 
self remarks, “Idealization and sweeping censure 
are equally dangerous with regard to any period— 
whether Past or Present.” There is little oppor- 
tunity for saying of him, as Lord Melbourne is 
said to have remarked of his grand-uncle, “I wish 
I were as cocksure of any one thing as Macaulay 
is of everything.” 

The equipment for the student is not neglected. 
Thus there is a list of books for further reading at 
the end of each chapter, and there are maps—very 
good ones, too—used for illustrative purposes. Dates 
are employed liberally, but the majority of them are 
placed in the margin, where they offer no bar to 
literary expression. 
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It is the art of generalization which makes his- 
tory memorable, while it is the narrative quality 
which makes it interesting. ‘Trevelyan has that rare 
ability which enables him to sum up the character 
of an individual, an epoch, or an event, in a few 
trenchant words or phrases. Thus of the Tudor 
period he writes, “English King-worship was the 
secret of a family and the spirit of an age;” of 
Elizabeth, “She had learnt every lesson that advers- 
ity had to teach, and she would leave it to her 
rival to lose the world for love;” of Cromwell, “If 
the mace was a bauble and the crown to boot, what 
counted but the sword?” and of the first Stuart, 
“Not only did England remain terra incognita to 
James, but he never became aware of his ignor- 
ance.” 

The whole book is filled with comments which 
illuminate, such as “Paine’s Republicanism stuck 
like a burr to everything liberal,” “Fox was made 
to be loved by his friends,” or “Nature had early 
decided that the inhabitants of Britain must be insu- 
lar.” He has also the gift of expressing himself 
diplomatically to American ears. Thus he writes 
that “It was well that America was made. It was 
tragic that the making could only be effected by a 
war with Britain.” 

In the preface it is stated that a book which at- 
tempts to cover the whole history of England in 
700 pages is apt to be either a text book or an essay. 
Trevelyan has succeeded in writing neither. By a 
judicious mingling of the chronological, political, 
economic, sociological, military, and personal, there 
is produced a dramatic and moving history of the 
evolution of a country and its institutions, illumined 
by great knowledge, enriched with apt quotation, 
and developed with a literary skill which sets it 
apart from the majority of its competitors. 

The Unicorn Publishing Company is now pre- 
paring an anthology of unpublished American 
poetry. Among the many aims of this Anthology is 
to bring to public attention hitherto unknown poets. 
All poets are invited to contribute manuscripts for 
consideration. Manuscripts should be sent to the 
Anthology Editor, Unicorn Publishing Company, 
220 West 42nd street, New York City. 
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Horace, Book Five 


ITH gay instinct for the painful and ir- 
relevant, the editorial writers mostly 
agreed to pick upon the least important 

poem in Rudyard Kipling’s new book, and wrote 
ponderous grievance about it. As a matter of fact 
not one but three of the poems are pretty straightly 
barbed against America; but the other two are too 
subtly led to be readily observable. The one on 
Prohibition would have been the one to quote, for 
an editor with a nostril for News. 

But I did have to blink my eyes a little, finding 
in our gravest journals such remarks as this: “The 
numerous poems which adorn ‘Debits and Credits’ 
do not compel one to much comment . . . Frankness 
compels one to state that the original pieces composed 
for the present volume do not measure up.” What, 
do four new “translations” from the Fifth Book of 
Horace’s Odes compel no comment? Or are we 
to suppose that our reviewers don’t know the joke 
about Horace’s Fifth Book? I was brooding a bit 
morosely on this matter when, just in time to gruntle 
my heart somewhat, I met F. P. A. coming out of 
the subway. It was a jocund coincidence, for he had 
under his arm the rare little “Carminum Liber 
Quintus” (a Rudyard Kipling et Carolo Graves 
Anglice Redditus) which is also one of my treasures. 
We stood prating together in City Hall Park, two 
happy casuals, our erring bosoms full of homage to 
the man who, after nineteen centuries, recaptures 
the very voice. 

es SF 

The huge paradox of Kipling is never more ap- 
parent than when you read the reviews of a new 
book of his. This extraordinary writer, whom we 
are accustomed to see billed as speaking to the 
world’s hugest fiction audience, is really the subtlest 
of highbrows. His finest things would bore the 
slackwit reader just as Shakespeare does. He would 
have been the greatest professor of English Litera- 
ture that our tongue has ever known, because he has 
the violent and tragic sense of literature as the very 
perspiration on the brow of life. He writes a story 
ostensibly about big howitzers, and it is really a 
lover’s tribute to Jane Austen. He writes a story 
apparently about wireless, and it means nothing save 
to a student of Keats. In this new volume the 
two Stalkies and the Jane Austen story coruscate 
with literary allusion and esoteric jape. “The 
Propagation of Knowledge” might have been writ- 
ten specially to wring the withers of the Modern 
Language Association. His fragment on “How 
Shakespeare Came To Write the “Tempest,” ” writ- 
ten in 1898 as a letter to the London Spectator, like 
all his marvellous side-glances into Elizabethan 
doings (have a look at his old poem “The Crafts- 
man”) shows his understanding of how and where 
poetry is born. Only learned students, packed with 
curious and private lore, could properly trace the 
wild chameleon variation of his mind. How, with 
a hundred tints and shadings he has been able to take 
at will the color of any man from Horace to Mul- 
vaney—and yet, in the core of the crystal, we see 
ever the identity of the egregious Beetle. When 
was there a more vast, wanton, irrepressible, furious, 
grotesque, and impossible fecundity? It is a silly 
thing to say—yet how much of literature consists in 
saying the silliest things possible—there is perhaps 
more of the specific and technical Shakespeare-gift 
in our well-loved Beetle than in any other man 
these times have seen. At his worst, God knows, 
he is as bad as Shakespeare ever was. At his best, he 
has looked upon pure flame. ‘Those who know the 
color of naked fire will recognize it when they see 

Rubies of every heat, where through we scan 
The fiercer and more fiery heart of man. 


es Ss SF 


It was odd that “The United Idolaters,” perhaps 
the charmingest tribute of love ever paid to an 
American sanctity—-Uncle Remus—hasn’t _ been 
mentioned in the editorials. But that is not what 
editorials are for. ‘They must leap upon the verses 
in which a man with tragedy in his heart ventures 
to say, and with mannerly disguise, some words 
that seem to him bitterly true. There are others in 
which the soul is opened so plainly that one keeps 
decent silence. And here and there, if you are on 
the air for these things, is that specific wave-length 


of Kipling genius that is not always relished or 
understood but is uniquely itself. If anyone ever 
tells you it is a genius available for the million, I 
think you will be safe to contradict. I haven’t 
yet read all the stories, but I didn’t let the sun go 
down on any unread poems, With no right or 
permission whatever I’m going to quote from the 
addenda to Horace— 


TO THE COMPANIONS 
Horace, Ode 17, Bk. V. 
How comes it that, at even-tide, 
When level beams should show most truth, 
Man, failing, takes unfailing pride 
In memories of his frolic youth? 
Venus and Liber fill their hour; 
The games engage, the law-courts prove; of 
Till hardened life breeds love of power 
Or Avarice, Age’s final love. 
Yet at the end, these comfort not— 
Nor any triumph Fate decrees— 
Compared with glorious, unforgot- 
ten innocent enormities 
Of frontless days before the beard, 
When, instant on the casual jest, 
The God Himself of Mirth appeared 
And snatched us to His heaving breast. 
And we—not caring who He was 
But certain He would come again— ; 
Accepted all He brought to pass 3 
As Gods accept the lives of men. . . 
Then He withdrew from sight and speech, 
Nor left a shrine. How comes it now 
While Charon’s keel grates on the beach, 
He calls so clear: “Rememberest thou?” “4 


ss SF 


I’ve been interested to see that the Literary Re- 
view is conducting a symposium on whether authors 
care what the critics say about their work, and per- 
haps that topic is akin to the present matter. If any 
writer says he is not interested in the critics’ com- 
ments he is probably either a liar or a genius. But 
as to reviews having any real effect, turning any 
of his inward valves, it seems to me inconceivable. 

Long before a book reaches the reviewers, its 
author has made up his own mind about it. He 
knows bitterly well how nearly it represents his 
intentions. Praise from those he respects probably 
shames him and makes him eager to do better. 
Reproach usually stiffens his neck. But in his core 
and gizzard he is totally unmoved. I am told that 
some writers actually subscribe to clipping bureaus 
so as not to miss any of their “notices.” ‘The idea 
is incredible. 

For printers’ ink, chucked about at random, is so 
murderous to the finer delicacies that one is soon 
cured of any appetite for mere publicity. And if 
you ever had a notion to deal, a bit savagely, with 
some of the central realities and joys and horrors, 
you would probably be told that you are pleasantly 
whimsical. Also there will always be those who 
resent any man saying what he exactly thinks. To 
such resentment there can be no answer. Horace 
suggested in the Fifth Book—since he didn’t write 
it—that silence is best. 

CHRISTOPHER Mor .ey. 

“That well-known politician, Mr. J. G. Swift 
McNeill, who died the other day” (says John O?Lon- 
don’s Weekly), “wrote a hand that was nearly il- 
legible. But he was not in the same class of illegi- 
bility with certained distinguished authors. We all 
know how Sydney Smith described his writing, and 
how Balzac’s proofs were so scored about with 
brackets, circles, and phrases, mixed and netted in 
such a way that they looked like puzzles of a new 
and ingenious order. Victor Hugo was another of- 
fender, and the late Andrew Lang dealt in a fist 
which looked like a cross between cuneiform and a 
schoolboy’s script. ‘Thomas Carlyle was one of the 
worst, and there is a pleasant little story which tells 
of a compositor who had been recommended to Car- 
lyle’s London publishers by the Edinburgh Review. 
His first job in London was to deal with some of 
Carlyle’s copy, whereupon he cried out in despair: 
‘Have you got that man here? I came from Scot- 
land to get away from him!’ ” 





a 


The recent death of Rudolf Christoph Eucken, 
for many years professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Jena, removes from the ranks of German 
scholarship one of its outstanding figures. Professor 
Eucken, who won the Nobel prize for literature in 
1908, and who in 1912 was a Harvard exchange 
professor, ceased active teaching in 1920, and there- 
after devoted himself entirely to scientific writing. 
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FICTION— 


The Ninth 


Wave 
By Carl Van Doren 


Before a single review had appeared, 
the first printing was exhausted. $2.00 


Janet Thurso 
By Alexander Moray 


A Scotch novel, the complete portrait 
of a noble woman. $2.00 


Gallant Lady 


By Margaret Widdemer 
A book to be respected as well as 
loved. Second printing, $2.00 


Sabbatical 


Year 
By George Shively 


A swift and amusing novel, based 
on the new morality of the younger 
generation. $2.00 


9 
Her Son’s 
Wife 
By Dorothy Canfield 
“A: masterpiece.”"—Wm. Lyon Phelps. 
“Dorothy Canfield has the gift of the 


story-teller.”—Nation. 
Second printing, $2.00 


The Hunter 


By Ernest Glanville 


A vivid novel—wild and human 
life in Africa. $2.50 


Martin 


Hanner 
By Kathleen Freeman 


A professor in an English provincial 
university “done” to a turn. $2.50 


ROUNDABOUT TO 
CANTERBURY 
By Charles S. Brooks 


Three hundred miles of walking 
through Surrey, Kent and Sussex. 
Illustrated, $3.00 


POETRY— 
Carl Sandburg’s 
Selected Poems 


Compiled and with an Introduction 
by ReseccA West. “Great poems.” 
—N. Y. World. Second printing, $2.00 


Naomi Mitchison’s 


The Laburnum 


Branch 


Mrs. Mitchison, the historical novel- 
ist, reveals herself as a poet of amaz- 
ing versatility. $1.75 


Wilbert Snow’s 
The Inner Harbor 


By the author of “Maine Coast.” 
“He has added another territory to 
the United States of American poetry.” 
—Carl Van Doren. $1.75 


Amy Spingarn’s 
Humility and 
Pride 


Poems in which are reflected a strong 


and emotional personality. 
Illustrated, $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 








Books of Special Interest 


Ramblings Abroad 


NORTHERN LIGHTS AND SOUTHERN 
SHADE. By Doucias GoLpRING, Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1926. 
$5. 

CONCERNING CORSICA. By RENE 
Jura. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1926. 

A STUDENT IN SICILY. By E. NEvILL 
Jackson. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1926. 

A WAYFARER IN EGYPT. By ANNIE 
A. QuIBELL, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1926. $3. 

A WAYFARER IN’ UNFAMILIAR 
JAPAN. By WALTER WEsTON. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1926. $3. 


SIGNPOSTS OF ADVENTURE. _ By 
JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1926. 
$2.50. 


BOSTON IN SEVEN DAYS. By C. A. 
ATHEARN. New York: Robert M. 
McBride and Company. 1926. $1.50. 


Reviewed by DALE WarREN 
_ most of my friends seem to 

be summering at Dinard and St. Jean 
de Luz, I have been taking a little trip 
myself, starting in Scandanavia and drop- 
ping down through France to Corsica and 
Sicily, wandering about Egypt and un- 
familiar Japan and returning to Boston by 
way of Glacier National Park. 

With Douglas Goldring as a travelling 
companion, one absorbs more than the array 
of facts presented in the more conventional 
guide book. “Northern Lights and South- 
ern Shade” is a series of travel impressions 
etched somewhat in the manner of the au- 
thor’s earlier “Gone Abroad.” In Sweden, 
Mr. Goldring finds his high lights; in Brit- 
tany, the warmer tones which he reproduces 
no less deftly. This is an extremely per- 
sonal volume and purports in no way to be 
an authoritative treatise on the places visited. 
It constitutes a record of personal experi- 
ences and impressions which, according to 
Mr. Goldring, “presupposes errors, limita- 
tions, misunderstandings, and every kind of 
fallibility.” That is its charm. The reader 
is invited to form his own opinions and to 
take exception, if he will, to the facts given 
and the inferences drawn by the author, so 
that this is a real voyage of discovery and 
not a mere geographic exercise. 

Gothenburg, Bohuslan, and Stockholm are 
the regions about which Mr. Goldring takes 
his Scandinavian holiday, and there is little 
that his trained eye does not see, and less 
upon which his active mind does not reflect 
in quasi-philosophical mood. Mr. Goldring 
shows himself to be more interested in peo. 
ple than in places, particularly in the French 
section where the pecheurs engage his at- 
tention ahead of the picturesque cyrags that 
dominate the Breton coast. These “leaves 
from a traveler’s notebook” make capital 
reading, and Mr. Goldring is over-zealous 
in his apology for them. 

st 

Corsica with its beds of asphodel and its 
seas as blue as the “blood of gentians,” 
Corsica the home of Colomba and _ the 
cradle of Napoleon, Corsica the place where 
discouraged bandits “practically hire them- 
selves out to dinner parties”—this is the spot 
which lured Réné Juta from the sophisti- 
cated pleasures of the Céte d’Azur. Like- 
wise does she lure the reader to the enchant- 
ed island that can be reached in two hours 
by hydroplane from the Riviera if one is 
in a hurry. Her book is comparable to Mr. 
Goldring’s only by reason of its informality 
of style; it is broader in scope as it aims to 
give a complete picture, Corsica is described 
minutely, with space given to its natural 
beauties, its tradition, its history, its politics, 
its absurdities, yet this is delicately woven 
into a tale of personal adventure, and a sec- 
tion labelled “Notes” takes care of odd de- 
tails that, however helpful to other travelers, 
are out of place in the body of so idyllic an 
interlude. Jan Juta’s paintings, reproduced 
in full color, give the reader the feeling 
that the author has in no way exaggerated 
her description of the wild charm of this 
“scented isle.” 

As its title implies, the Sicilian volume is 
one of specialized interest, and Mrs. Jack- 
son succeeds admirably in what she sets out 
to do, namely, “to note the scenery, the 
buildings with their great historical per- 
spective, and the. crafts wrought by almost 
every nation of the civilized world who 
each in turn have conquered or colonized.” 
She further explains: “This is not a guide 
book. I have made no attempt to describe 
the seventy-eight churches and oratories, the 


fourteen gates and forty-four palaces of 
Palermo, nor the thirty temples of Sicily.” 
The result is the well-filled sketch book 
of a student who notes unusual architectural 
designs, original workmanship in pottery and 
metal, and distinctive patterns in old lace 
and jewelry. The volume, which is lavish- 
ly illustrated, has a decided reference value, 
and will prove of interest to the antiquarian 
as well as to the traveler. 

The Egyptian and Japanese volumes 
serve to introduce the new “Wayfarer Ser- 
ies,” in which several succeeding volumes 
are promised. Here are no random im- 
pressions, but carefully planned, seriously 
written, authoritative studies which abound 
in practical data and are surprisingly com- 
plete. Mrs. Quibell lives in Egypt and Mr. 
Weston in Japan; their books have, there- 
fore, been built over a long period of time, 
and opportunity has not been lacking to 
delve into the field of first-hand investiga- 
tion. Mrs, Quibell, who covers Egypt as 
a whole, is primarily concerned with the 
archeological, while Mr. Weston pays par- 
ticular attention to the regions slightly off 
the beaten track and goes into the less fam- 
iliar details of Japanese social life. 

In “Signposts of Adventure,” James 
Willard Schultz lists and discusses the 
topographical features of Glacier National 
Park, giving the Blackfeet and Kutenai 
Indian place names associated with this 
region. Mr. Schultz brings to this study 
a variety of adventure tales and Indian leg- 
ends, and shows himself once more to be a 
well-informed and sympathetic chronicler 
of Indian life and character. The volume, 
aside from this feature, has little general 
interest. 

Making a jump across the continent we 
reach Boston and put ourselves in the hands 
of C. R. Athearn for a seven days’ tour. 
In reality, we cover Boston in three days, 
finding on closer investigation that Cam- 
bridge, Lexington and Concord, Salem and 
Plymouth consume the other four. Phys- 
ically speaking, this is the most unattractive 
volume we have perused in many a day, 
but once lost in the thread of the author’s 
narrative it is an easy matter to forget it. 
Mr. Athearn is to be congratulated on his 
vriginal conception of what might almost 
have been “another guide book.” He has 
cast his material in narrative form, intro- 
ducing three characters who set out to make 
a week’s tour of Boston and vicinity and 
visit in turn the historic scenes, landmarks, 
galleries, museums, restaurants, and theatres, 
getting lost invariably in a maze of crooked, 
narrow streets. The book is happily with- 
out the facetious tone that might be ex- 
pected, and even the most callous is grace- 
fully led to believe that sightseeing is, after 
all, an art. 





A London Comedy 


LAVENDER LADIES. A Comedy in 
Three Acts, By Datsy FisHER. Brentano. 
1926. $1.50. 

T HIS latest comedy from London is dis- 

appointing. The writing is at times vi- 
vacious, and there are occasional bits of 
humorous description, but the thinking is 
sleazy and sentimental. As a play it has 
serious faults of construction. The dialogue 
is too “talky,” the scenes too loose in ten- 
sion, with the possible exception of a por- 
tion of the last act. Fitted together with 
description it might make a novel, but not 

a consequential novel at that. The story has 

no grip on reality. There are, of course, 

in the world dainty, precise old maids such 
as Miss Anne and Miss Rose, the “Lavender 

Ladies,” “fragrantly scented and laid away,” 

who need to be shaken out of their narrow 

conventionalism. There are, doubtless, rep- 
rehensible authors, such as Hayward Clear, 
who, unable to sell the sincere work of 
their youth, spread forth radical doctrines 
they do not believe, and would not live out, 
simply in order to make money. And there 
are thoughtless young girls, as April Clear, 
who are influenced to the worse by these 
doctrines. But the real people that such 
would be in the world we do not find in 

Miss Fisher’s play, but only their invented 

semblances. 

We believe what the author seeks to say 
that tolerance is a virtue, and insincerity a 
vice. We welcome a warning against un- 
thinking gdherence to old institutions simply 
because they are old, and equally against 
adoption of new doctrines simply because 
they are new. But we are not convinced 
by the idioms of action and character which 
Miss Fisher chooses to state her protestations. 
Her mood of conception is too light for her 
theme. True comedy is a sharp vehicle for 
a criticism of life. Here is not true comedy, 
but comedy-drama of an inferior order. 
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A Book 
Speaks for Itself 


“Educating sluggish wit 

Kills no pride but fosters it: 
In the sunlight others find 

| Aid to vision; owls go blind.” 
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“In case of horse or book or 
sword, 

Of woman, man or lute or 
word, 

The use or uselessness depends 

On qualities the user lends.” 


And Others Confirm 
the Evidence 


Stuart Sherman said in Books, 
“Here is one of the world’s 
oldest and most famous story 
books . . . a racy translation 

. . refreshing in its realism, 
its humanity, its pervasive 
humor. ....” 


And The Saturday Review of 
Literature, “Without the verses 
the Sanskrit text would be good 
fable, as is ‘Aesop’ or Babrius; 
with them it becomes rare and 
precious literature.” 


THE PANCHATANTRA 


Translated from the 
Sanskrit 


e 


By ArtTHur W. RypvErR 


$4.00 at your bookstore or 
$4.15 postpaid from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5852 Ellis Avenue CHICAGO 
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On the Trail of Negro 
Folk-Songs 


By DorotHy SCARBOROUGH 


Reviewers agree in enthusisastic 
praise of this harvest of the 
words and music of negro popu- 
lar songs. The New York 
Evening Post welcomes it as 
“a collection of rare fascina- 
tion.” The Outlook ‘declares 
that “it deserves to be highly 
prized by those interested in the 
negro or the native music of 
this country.” The New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune says it 
“does not see how any South- 
erner of culture, or any Amer- 
ican anywhere interested in 
poetry, can get along without 
this volume.” $3.50 


> HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRES88 il 
4 2 RANDALL Hatt, CamBrince, Mass. 











Can a Man Be a Christian 
Today? 
By Wiu1aM Louis PotTeat 
Is religion still possible? Are 
the victories of intelligence in- 
secure? Is the Christian experi- 
ence alien and illogical in a world 
of science? ane 
“Can a Man Be a Christian To- 
day? is not an attempt to recon- 
cile the mass lore of the Bible with 
the adjustments scientific research 





has made in beliefs. It is, more 











likely, the most cogent and win- 
ning statement ever made on the 
religion of a scientist who ad- 
heres to the dynamic of Christ’s 
own conduct. It represents sixty 
years of being a Christian in the 
South, forty years as a profound 
student and inspiring teacher of 
biology.”—The New York World. 
(Second Edition.) Cloth; postpaid, 
$1.50. 


At all bookstores or from 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA PRESS 


Person Hatt, CHaper Hi, N. C. 
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An Old-Time Sailor 


MMUEL KELLY, AN EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY SEAMAN. Edited by Cros- 
py GARSTIN. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes. 1926. 

Reviewed by MEADE MINNIGERODE 
HIS is, as he himself describes a, % 

short account of the life of Samuel 
Kelly, whose days have been few, and 
il.” 

Born in 1764, Kelly left school at the 
e of fourteen. “I was then sent to sea, 
ud for the first four years sailed in the 
falmouth packets; then I sailed about three 
ars in the Transport Service. . . . The 
pmainder of my sea-life I spent in the 
etvice Of a merchant from the port of 
Liverpool, the first three years I was chief 
mate and the latter years I was ship- 
master.” When he returned, at the age of 
thirty-one, he could say that “I had now 
hen seventeen years regularly at sea, ex- 
duive of my first voyage to South 
(Carolina . . . previous to the American 
War; and, on a rough calculation, I imagine 
[have sailed more than one hundred thou- 
and miles on the Atlantic Ocean.” He had 
never been stranded or wrecked, he had 
never had more than a topmast carried 
away, and the underwriters had never lost 
asixpence by him. 

The manuscript of the journal was dis- 
covered after a hundred years in a bureau 
drawer, at St. Ives, in Cornwall, and given 
to Mr. Garstin by Mr, Bridger, the book- 
sller of Penzance, who considered it “in- 
tensely interesting—if you cut the psalm- 
singing”? Mr. Garstin found it to be a 
work which “ran to approximately three 
hundred thousand words, . . . and about 
two hundred thousand commas, ‘ 
Asterisks were also a passion with Kelly. 
... Then there’ was the ‘psalm-singing,’ ” 
which was a “common disease among. re- 
tired mariners of that day.” Mr, Garstin 
removed the psalms and most of the com- 
mas, and there remains the plain, straight- 
forward, unaffected, personal chronicle of 
a British merchant sailor in the troublous, 
war-smitten, privateer-ridden days of the 
late eighteenth century, 

It is a worthy addition to the growing 
shelf of books concerning the merchant 
marine; especially valuable in that it sets 
forth the experiences of a perfectly obscure, 
uiextraordinary, matter-of-fact sailor and 
shipmaster; one among hundreds of those 
excellent mariners, those “humble merchant 
masters,” according to Mr. Garstin, “who 
kept trade alive through those critical 
years.” It is not that his recollections are 
so startling, or so important, or even espe- 
cially interesting, frequently, of themselves. 
Just talk of ships, and mates, and cargoes; 
of ports in America, in the West Indies, in 
Spain; of perils of the sea and the idiosyn- 
tracies of ordinary men; of discomforts 
and misfortunes, and little daily adventures. 
But out of it all there comes a picture of 
the time, of the maritime life of the day, 
of dangers and hazards encountered, of a 
uilor’s honest conflicts with the sea. And 
these are often startling, at all times im- 
portant, and always vastly interesting. 

And not without their humor. ‘Was it 
not for a  superintending Providence,” 
Kelly observes, “how few seamen would be 
spared to old age, considering the perils 
a go through.” That was after the rat 
had chewed through the ship’s side at the 
Water line. And the verdigris in the pease 
copper, “which the cook’s mate had neg- 
lected to clean, as usual.” And the passen- 
ger who had “spent his precious hours with 
profligate companions in midnight scenes of 
not and dissipation”—the gentleman who 
tried to break into a nunnery disguised as a 
lady, 

And not without their very high courage 
knd dignity. Read the account of the 
Winter passage from Liverpool to New 
York, “11g days, or seventeen weeks, the 
Marine grass growing on our sides as high 
ks the gunwale. . . . During the passage 
we were laying to for forty-eight days. We 
melted ice to supply our drinks... . Many 
R long, dark, winter’s night I passed in the 
kabin . . . in gross darkness, soothed to 
sleep by whistling winds and roaring seas. 
he long dark hours were spent in deep 
bolemnity. .. .” 

These matters are worthy to be remem- 
beted. An old-time sailor. .. . 

s+ 


Les Presses Universitaires de France has 
tteently issued the fourth volume in the 
Monumental diplomatic history of Greece in 
which MM. Driault and Lhéritier are col- 
laborating. The present volume, by M. 
Lhéritier, carries the chronicle from 1878 
© 1908, laying its chief stress on Greece and 
ne Balance of Power in the Balkans, and 
te Cretan Insurrection with the interna- 
onal complications ensuing from it. 





XUM 


Books of Special Interest 


Revolution 


PIONEERS OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION By M. Roustran. Translated by 
FREDERIC WHYTE. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1926. $4. 


PARIS IN THE REVOLUTION. By G. 
LeNoTRE, Translated by H. Noel Wil- 
liams. New York: Brentano’s, 1926. 
$4.50. 


‘THE simultaneous appearance of these 
two notable volumes on the French 
Revolution in their English dress must be 
welcome to all who are interested in the 
great subject of which they treat yet who 
are ignorant of the language in which that 
revolution was carried on, As to the first 
of these books the publishers observe that 
“No intellectual controversy of the last half 
century has been more interesting than the 
campaign to exalt the seventeenth century in 
France at the expense of its successor.” 
But the observations of M. Roustan at the 
very outset of his study of his subject are 
more to the point. From the beginning 
he states his position in opposition to MM. 
Faguet, Rocquain, and their followers, 
whom Roustan accuses of having corrupted 
even the candidates for degrees in the uni- 
versities. The French Revolution is, in- 
deed, one of those subjects which has be- 
come history without ceasing to be politics. 
Yet with all its author’s acumen, his lively 
style, his learning, it seems somehow to a 
mere outsider that it is either a little behind 
or a little ahead of the times to be de- 
fending the thesis that the philosophers had 
something to do with thought in the 
eighteenth century, and in particular with 
revolutionary thought. None the less it 
may be that there are some to whom such 
a thesis is both new and welcome. 

Of far different character is the volume 
of M. Lendtre. Of all creatures in the 
world of scholarship he is among the 
rarest, for he is an antiquarian who can 
write in a fashion which compels any one 
who takes up his books to read them. The 
fact that a recent reviewer notes that this 
volume is too minutely particular to in- 
terest any one not directly interested in 
Paris or the Revolution is one of the most 
amusing observations ever made by even 
that overworked craft. Any antiquarian 
whose books run to forty, fifty, and sixty 
editions is a phenomenon which deserves 
consideration. And if any one ever wrote 
a more amusing and entertaining volume 
on such a subject it has not been the good 
fortune of at least one reviewer to see it. 
To know what Marat would have had for 
supper that night if Charlotte Corday had 
not happened to kill him first, to learn 
that she had at least one proposal of mar- 
riage on her way to the deed which made 
her famous, to discover what became of 
the bath-tub in which he was killed—what 
an amazingly good time M. Lenétre had 
when he found this out! 

The book is full even to overflowing 
with the intimate personal details which 
have been the fruit of an insatiable curios- 
ity, an infinite patience, a lively imagina- 
tion, and a genius for discovery which 
makes the great historical detective, and a 
style which makes the great detective story 
writer. And above all, perhaps, it makes 
the figures of the Revolution alive. They 
are no longer in his pages the mere auto- 
matons which adorn too much history. They 
ate and drank and slept, made their living, 
married, had housemaids and household 
bills, paid rent, bought clothes, loved and 
hated and worked and played, like other 
folk who never got into history. They 
were exceedingly human beings. And 
there is no one who would not be inter- 
ested in them. If one wants a book to 
read, let him read Lenotre. 





Of radically different character from M. 
Poincaré’s recent book, and _ since its 
author is dead presumably his last volume, 
is the: memoirs of Field Marshal Conrad. 
“Aus Meiner  Dienstzeit, 1906-1918” 
(Vienna: Rikola) an_ ill-assembled and 
not at all digested compendium of notes 
and documents, constantly revealing the 
author’s unpliable mind, conceit, and lack 
of penetration. For students of history— 
those, at least trained to separate the chaff 
from the wheat it contains much material 
of value, but for the lay reader it can have 
but small interest. As a reviewer in the 
London Times Literary Supplement remarks 
“Never has a man responsible for a war 
drawn up such an indictment against him- 
self as Conrad in his memoirs; seldom has 
an unsuccessful general admitted so much 
as he has in the fourth and fifth volumes; 
but then never was any man more firmly 
convinced to the very end that no blame 
could possibly attach to his own person.” 


THE CASUARINA TREE 


Stories Published 


By W. Somerset Maugham 


Author of ‘‘The Moon and Sixpence,”’ 
“Of Human Bondage,’’ etc., etc. 


In this book there are six stories of the quality of Rain. 
In the hands of a less expert craftsman each one of these 
stories would have been expanded into a full length novel. 


It is therefore not a book of short stories but six cleverly 
condensed novels of the inimitable Maugham intensity 
and cleverness. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


New York GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Toronto 
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HEINE 


the wandering poet, lov- 
er, satirist and apostle of 
freedom, is the subject of 
this engrossing book. No 
novelist could have imag- 
ined such a character as 
Heine, nor woven a ro- 
mance one-half so ab- 
sorbing as this story based 
on his real life. 


THE SARDONIC 
SMILE 3y Ludwig Diehl 


A novel based on the romantic 


life of Heinrich Heine. $2.50 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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JUST PUBLISHED 














Arthur Schnitzler’s 


“NONE BUT THE BRAVE” 





‘he beginning of the famous quctation and also 
the titie of another very short novei by the author 
of Fraulein Else and Beatrice. + You'll have an 
amusing hour or more any evening you choose, 
deciding exactly how brave the “hero” is ,.. and 
whether he veal “deserves the fair’. 


$1.25 everywhere 


“Fraulein Else” and “Beatrice”: 


“None But the Brave,” boxed with 
Price $4.00 for the three volumes. 





SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
- 37 West 57th Street, New York 
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The ELDER 
BROTHER 


by ANTHONY GIBBS 
Author of “Peter Vacuum” 
and son of Sir Philip Gibbs 


“A book of rare vitality. Should 
command a very numerous public.” 
—N. Y. Times. $2.00 


No. 17 


by J. JEFFERSON FARJEON 
Author of “The Green Dragon,” etc. 


This is the story from which Earl 
Carroll drew the successful mystery 
play now running as No. 7. Sec- 
ond printing before publication. 
$2.00 


RETURN to 
BONDAGE 


by BARBARA BLACKBURN 


“An amazingly faithful mirror for 
the manners and mind of the post- 
war age.”—Observer. A story about 
women, $2.00 


The CHIVALRY of 
Mr. CHANNING 


by ELLIS MIDDLETON 


One of the finest romances of recent 
years. An enthusiastic bookseller 
writes: “The story is charming, 
clear and fragrant. I have to thank 
vou for some very pleasant hours.” 


VICTOR 
HUGO 
The Man and the Poet 


by WILLIAM F. GIESE 
Professor in the University of 
Wisconsin 


Romanticism and the romantic char- 
acter mercilessly exposed. A land- 
mark in American criticism. $4.00 


CARLO 


GESUALDO 
Musician & Murderer 


by CECIL GRAY and 
HESELTINE 


PHILIP 


A rare find. This review gave it 
the front page and then some. $3.00 


The 
VESPASIANO 
MEMOIRS 


Lives of Illustrious Men 


of the XVth Century 


by VESPASIANO DA BISTICCI 
Bookseller 


The first translation into English of 
a great Renaissance source-book. $5. 


— 


LINCGLN MAC VEAGH 
THE DIAL PRESS 


152 West 13th St., New York 




















Literature Abroad 


By Ernest Boyp 


we iad is difficult for the reader of today, 

who sees Papini’s ‘Life of Christ? oc- 
cupying the place of a best seller on Amer- 
ican bookstalls, *o realize that, a century ago, 
Italian prose was the pariah of Europe.” I 
quote these lines from the preface to the 
Rey, Daniel J. Connor’s superb translation 
of Manzoni’s “Promessi Sposi” for two rea- 
sons. First, because his version of “The Be- 
trothed” (Macmillan) is a fine service to 
literature and scholarship, so immeasurably 
superior to the standard translation in the 
Bohn Library that it ought to make this 
great Italian classic and greatest of Italian 
novels a classic in English. And second, be- 
cause his statement has a direct bearing upon 
the present status of Italian fiction. 

It was Manzoni who in 1827 restored 
Italian prose to world literature with “1 
Promessi Sposi” and, incidentally, laid the 
foundations of modern prose fiction in Italy. 
Within fifty years after that date the book 
had been translated seventeen times into Ger- 
man, nineteen times into French, ten times 
into English, three times into Spanish, and 
once into Greek, Swedish, Dutch, Russian, 
Hungarian, and Armenian. Yet, I have 
never heard an English-speaking person, un- 
familiar with Italian, refer to it, and a 
couple of months ago, when the New York 
Times held an international symposium on 
the twelve immortals of literature, only one 
person mentioned Manzoni, to wit, Gugliel- 
mo Ferrero! Since Balzac and Dickens 
were, on that occasion, classified as immor- 
tals by a majority vote drawn from sev- 
eral countries, I am constrained to go on 
believing that Manzoni is essentially an Ital- 
ian figure, just as Calderén is essentially 
Spanish, for he was mentioned only by his 
compatriot Blasco Ibafiez. 

The bearing of these facts on contempo- 
rary Italian fiction is often overlooked by 
those who ask why one cannot recommend 
a first-rate Italian novel. People seem to 
forget that the novel is a latecomer in Ital- 
ian literature, and by the time the unity of 
Italy was achieved, the old divisions, if they 
ceased to have any political significance, had 
a geographical existence which, coupled with 
the absence of a unifying tradition of the 
novel as a long-established form, inevitably 
made Italian fiction regional. Giovanni 
Verga, Luigi Capuana, and Alfredo Oriani, 
were Sicilians, Matilde Serao’s novels are 
Neapolitan, Grazia Deledda writes of Sar- 
dinia, and Fogazarro’s piccolo mondo antico 
was the Valsolda and Alpine environs of 
Lugano. Local life, provincial manners, 
and often the dialect of a particular region 
prevented these writers, who are the fore- 
most names in contemporary Italian fiction, 
from producing a national novel of Italy. 


D’Annunzio alone, in his peculiar way, be-' 


came the one successor, by a reai irony of 
literary history, of the pure and gentle Man- 
zoni. The projected edition of his works 
by the Italian Government, and the protests 
reported here a couple of weeks ago by 
Aldo Sorani, illustrate the anomaly of this 
situation. 


Meanwhile Guglielmo Ferrero himself 
has turned novelist, and has clearly set out 
to provide Italy with a vast novel of met- 
ropolitan life that shall be national in scope. 
The general title is “La Terza Roma,” in 
four volumes, of which the first, “Le Due 
Verita,” has appeared, and the second, “La 
Rivolta del Figlio,” is announced for this 
winter. Like Theodore Dreiser’s “An Amer- 
ican Tragedy” this book is founded upon 
the actual reports of a criminal suit which 
caused a sensation in Sicily some forty-five 
years ago. The author’s brother-in-law is 
a professor of Criminal Law at the Uni- 
versity of Turin, and is credited with having 
supplied the eminent historian with the 
necessary documents, But when one is an 
eminent historian, and one turns to writing 
fiction, the plot of a novel must be invested 
with more pomp and circumstance than is 
afforded by this mere statement of a simple 
fact. 

Obvious and natural as his procedure will 
seem to any novelist familiar with the craft, 
Signor Ferrero has kindly explained him- 
self to that distinguished French critic of 
European literature, M. Louis Gillet. He 
was struck, it appears, by the frequency in 
Roman and early Italian history of poison 
scandals. “If we are to believe Tacitus and 
Suetonius the family of the Caesars was 
simply a race of monsters engaged in getting 
rid of each other by means of poison. Ger- 
manicus, Claudius, Britannicus—poisoned : 
Tiberius, Agrippina, and Nero still stand out 
in human memory as the sinister figures of 
parricides, This tragic family seems to 


have been possessed by devils. Nevertheless, 
this contagion of crime, this generation of 
dark assassins, aroused Signor Ferrero’s sus- 


picions.” He concluded, after reflection, 
that poisoning was exactly the sort of crime 
which lent itself to popular superstitions, 
that the setting was almost always similar, 
and that the crowd, “rarely accepting a 
misfortune as a natural accident,” gets its 
chance of turning history into a species of 
sensational “thriller,” with its victims, 
scapegoats, plotting, and villainy all com- 
plete. 

In order to satisfy himself the author of 
“Le Due Vehita” studied several contempo- 
rary trials, and selected one to prove that 
all is not poison that glitters sensationally, 
and also, I suppose, to give his novel a plot. 
The story he tells is of the sudden death, 
after convulsions, of Albert Cavalieri. All 
Italy is excited over the affair. His wife 
Suzanne is suspected of having poisoned 
him and his mother specifically charges her 
with the crime. The expert toxicologist, 
Senator Guicciarelli, finds traces of poison 
in the intestines, a substance called picro- 
toxin, of which he is the discoverer. Then 
it is proved that the substance found is picro- 
tin, an allied but harmless substance, to 
which the expert retorts that, after a day 
or two, picrotoxin loses its poisonous qual- 
ities and become picrotin—which merely 
shows how diabolically clever the poisoner 
was in selecting that particular poison. At 
this point, where the story begins, the case 
is about to expire, when suddenly the situ- 
ation is changed by a new development, the 
acquittal of Suzanne is postponed, she is 
charged with murder and must stand trial 
before a grand jury. Thus the book ends 
on exactly the contrary note to that which 
was suggested at the beginning. 

When I add that this is the nucleus of a 
four volume novel, of which the first vol- 
ume must be at least 150,000 words in 
length, it will be evident that Guglielmo 
Ferrero has something else to relate than 
the vicissitudes of poison trials. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Cavalieri case serves as 
the pivot around which takes place the 
struggle of the forces which were, at the 
time, taking possession of the new Rome 
as we know it today. On the one hand is 
Donna Emilia, the Jewish mother-in-law of 
Suzanne, and on the other, Senator Alaman- 
ni, a Piedmontese social climber, the wealthy 
son of a war profiteer of the Risorgimento, 
married to a daughter of the nobility. In 
various relationships with this pillar of the 
government are many vivid types of ex- 
ploiters, polite swindlers, parasites, and mal- 
efactors of great and little wealth, all safe- 
ly within the arms of official protection and 
also within the law. 

The expert Guicciarelli and his assistant 
Pietrucci further provide the author with 
opportunities for sharp satire. The Senator 
is a faker of the kind beloved in official 
circles, where orders and decorations are 
the most effective and cheapest payment for 
the devoted services such charlatans can 
render. When caught in a gross error of 
fact and judgment, this loyal servant gives 
a perfect performance of an official pol- 
troon. We watch the two opposing camps 
intriguing and lying and shouting and prof- 
iting, while the mob gets its circus in the 
proceedings against Suzanne. Signor Fer- 
rero reveals the genesis of the whole affair 
in a kitchen rivalry between two servants, 
Martina and Marietta. And it is Martina 
who revives the case, after Guicciarelli has 
blundered, by having Mariette, Suzanne’s 
maid arrested. A letter is found on her 
which is used as evidence to compromise 
Alamanni’s son Oliviero, whom Martina ac- 
cuses of being Suzanne’s lover and her ac- 
complice in the murder. 

Lieutenant Oliviero, who begins to emerge 
at the close as the central figure, is evi- 
dently the hero who gives the title “The 
Son’s Revolt” to the second volume. He is 
undergoing his first serious disillusionment, 
and is disturbed in his peaceful life as a 
cavalry officer engaged in the immemorial 
pursuits of his species, a pretty mistress, 
horses, and gambling. In the last volume, 
I suspect, we shall meet him in a more 
chastened state preparing to redeem himself 
and to save democracy from the onslaughts 
of the Central European barbarians. But 
he is still in the eighteen nineties, so let us 
not anticipate. There was quite a lot for 
Oliviero to learn and for Guglielmo Fer- 
rero to write about during the long and 
stirring years when, incredible as it may 
seem to the devotees of Fascism, Italy got 
along very well indeed without the codpera- 
tion of the then Bolshevik Mussolini. For 
the moment, the author rather invites us to 
contemplate “the two truths: the actual 
facts of the Cavalieri case and the “truth” 
as generally accepted. There is a Piran- 
dellian flavor to the title of this historian’s 
first novel. 











By Irving Bacheller 


Opinions of a 
Cheerful Yankee 


Humanity is his theme, 
and especially the great 
issue of life—happiness. 
His wit persuades and 
his laughter brings con- 
viction. $2.50 


By Bob Sherwood 
Here We Are Again! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
OLD CIRCUS CLOWN 


No one who has drunk 
pink lemonade and listen- 
ed to the shriek of the 
calliope can resist the 
appeal of this book. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $3.50 


By Floyd L. Darrow 


Miracles 
A Modern View 


A bold, radical attack on 
miracles of all time, and 
a plea for intellectual 
honesty in religion. $2.50 


By Richard Halliburton 
The Royal Road 
to Romance 


In which a gay young ro- 
manticist goes laughing 
and fighting his vagabond 
way into the glamorous 
corners of the world. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


By Albert Edward Wiggam 
New Decalogue 
of Science 


The Fruit of 
The Family Tree 
Each $3.00 


By William E. Barton 
The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 


The most distinctive 
contribution to Lincoln 
literature since William 
Herndon laid down his 
pen a half century ago.— 
New York Times. Two 
volumes, profusely illus- 
trated. Boxed $10.00 























The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Publishers + indianapolis 


———<$<$<—= 


Babbs Merl Books| 











RENEGADE 


by Arthur O. Friel 


A story of South America with 
bitter fights, thrilling adventure 
and a keen love interest. 


$2.00 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 











AMPHORA: A SECOND COLLEC- 
TION OF PROSE AND _ VERSE 
CHOSEN BY THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Memorial Edition. With frontispiece. 
Price $3.00. 
Catalogue mailed free on request. 
THE MOSHER BOOKS 
Portland, Maine 
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The Ne W Books [For six months one of the leading best sellers] 
Ss he books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as received. Many of 
=< them will be reviewed later. “Lik li e 
Biography can indeed, as Mr. Marriott suggests in his 1 e Iving 
5 Foreword, be well used in schools where ° ”? 
4STLES IN THE AIR. By Vioxta TREE. “the newer method of teaching English g 
Doran. 1926. $2.50. by means of drama is to study good one-act Over a alin, 
If “Castles in the Air” contained nothing plays written in contemporary idiom.” In 
bt the letter Bernard Shaw wrote its author the aspect, however, as Mr, Marriott also says E. P. MircuHeti, who 
le, shile she was studying singing in Italy, the states, and in which we agree, that “the 
at bok would be worth while. It is a nice, one-act play is, in itself, an art-form as me reeree anes. gas 
S. wg, and friendly letter and though it is significant as the short story,” this collection editor of the New York Sun— 
1d ijl of the avuncular good advice expected is most disappointing. It seems of the past, 
= { all amis de famille, it is witty—and not of the vivid present. There is no fresh &< : B Se ° 
n if all ) y vid p ; It has been like living over again 
50 jgmatic and “cocky,” too, Shaw seems to note here, either in contention or form, no id “ ‘ 
onsider complacently the fruits of his own fling of the imagination, no lift, no swift * considerable section of my life- 
musical culture, and what he thinks of flashes of insight. Since the one-act form © Pirie time, and I have gone from chapter 
inging teachers is expressed in no faltering is as significant as the short story, why not MacDonald to chapter with a growing sense not 
! rms. “The Italians,” he declares, “as a in England a playwright Katherine Mans- ber of Mende ial tle 
ule, sing worse and teach infinitely worse field? es = s € magnitude of t - task, 
it cow ether nation . . . the, hest: toc but also of the originality of the method, the sanity, the 
i ny y> 
nical pace a beet all places— Fi cti on candor, the right perspective of historical values, and 
i n tralia. r ! : ° ° 
. — ms eh — 3 : pe. be ops Ages asta the incessant human interest of the accomplishment.”’ 
: - : WAYFARER. y KATHLEEN MILLay. 
n- eminent British actor, Sir Herbert Beer- New York: William Morrow & Com- 
le bohm Tree, and a niece of that master- pany. 1926. $2 ‘ ? 
artoonist, Max Beerboh si , i ; z : M k S ll 
e T ber olieem a pot — 4 her book About half the way through, this novel ar ullivan's 
“ ease singer. But alas, she did Meritt strikes an authentic note and seems to grow 
0 st a fair “start. For i voice was not =e... Meee loneliness - the Maine OUR TIM 
‘i big enough to stand the terrific strain, and am, wr Panag ve aga ig unendarable 
im very day of her debut (in “Salome a grind and her longing to be out of it into 
TOS coeren' ims Mhnie ealthd, and tobably the gaiety and laughter left behind in New THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 
; i Hee P ; York are all accurately seen and thoroughly 
did, say) she broke completely and saw her li . 
Lclieun oll meee away rea ized. Moreover, her escape to the city 5th La Printi 
Tabeatics in the Air” sg h a with a lover, despite her affection for her rge Printing 
. ok It is f , "ie rather en kindly and devoted husband, and her joy- : 
Rin seinctiaes —. Ait az Us abandonment to its luxury and frivolity $5.00 at all bookstores Charles Scribner’s Sons 
as Wed inns: Bncan as are somehow made to appear plausible. 
1 Ngo Neg ae tig es ee 5 Miss Less credible are Martha’s inconsistencies of 
0 ree’s taste in including many of her love character, the motivation of her return to : JO0W AED I NOT DOT FONG ONE ON WEL SOI I On ea 
‘ letters to her fiancé is undoubtedly to be Maine, and her husband’s attitude toward t € 
questioned. However, they are circumspect the eliaiie escapade $3 e § 
enough, and if he did not care, why should t : : . he r 
ood “ » Why Unfortunately, before the turning point @} )) 
a, page i”: es : has been reached, some readers will have y ¥ 
book : care mass of letters in the lost patience with the tale. Greenwich Vil- f 
tne tetera ie lirtamdteierie'sem A By ARCHIBALD JLARSTLALI@M || 
: : young Vxtord men a fiction, but seldom have its would-be so- ig 
- dagen — — a The most phisticates been more cruelly, albeit un- g } t 
g anny Per ose from Herbert Asquith, consciously, deprived of all semblance of Author of “The Honour of The Clintons,” i 
d ord Oxford. — ped grace and significance than in the first half > “The Eldest Son,” “The Squire's t 
S Brought up in a brilliant and sophisti- of this novel. The empty-headed young g Daughter,” etc. ' 
ated world, Miss Tree was apparently villagers, monotonously preoccupied with 3 ‘ ‘ 
0 thrown far more frequently into contact food and philandering, who dispute the g The great circle of admirers of the E 
‘ with personages than with mere persons. favor of John Bartlett, a rather uncon- Clinton family, and readers who enjoy \ 
z Her book is replete with references to or — vincing Maine farmer, lack charm, intelli- z a leisurely novel of English life, should } 
nena, often intimate, of celebrities gence, and reality. Moreover, they commit find wholly delightful this chronicle of N 
edge rel (then the unpardonable sin—for villagers—of N the Allbrights and their elderly Aunt 
sly re " ° Ri Se . “ ° 
ie inew tt an Tag ouaens we being dull. , . re Abigail from America, whose energetic 
mance or no Feodor) eel Pheesion onal ange agua mnt mag .-? g ways and outspoken manner are quite 
; ) > » Shaw, number of prickly problems (mostly con- : i geliie 
Richard Strauss, the Asquiths, Tosti, to cerned with sex) and though its solutions N wa Bella es . - hay verre 
mention only a few. often seem singularly immature, its style 2 ok ritish household. ich in subtle 
jerky—occasionally ungrammatical — and 3 wit. 
Drama its characterizations founded on _ theory $2 at all Booksellers 
rather than experience, several poignant > 4 k 
ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TODAY. Second scenes in the second part show that the < DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Series. Selected by J. W. Marriorr. author possesses imagination and a sense 3 Publishers d 
Small, Maynard. 1926. $2 net. of the dramatic as well as the courage to ? NEW YORK f 
This second collection by Mr. Marriott attempt a larger task than that for which , £ 
of contemporary English one-act plays she is as yet prepared, a! g 
should prove as welcome as his first. The t 
“mg plays included have pleasing variety. THE EDGE OF ETERNITY. By Apa = = N 
=, " vena _ = — of — RopMAN De Mitr. Reader Publications. ST SET ASAT ET 
shed reputation, an ave en teste Vv I 6 WAY, Ales 
é } 926. $2. \a 
) frequent production, several of them being . : : y 
: 5 The far-fetched main incident of this 
already 1 re ittle ; : i 
, ei Omi aaraae novel completely lacks accord with the pre- Ey You Need It Every Day— 
= Se ‘ re ose o van 23 e or . ee ‘4 \ 
) the genre type,—from the Irish school vallingty seatietie manner in which most of K If you value correctness and scope of vocabulary— 
lady Gregory’s little classic, “The Rising the tale is written. A love-thwarted, dis- =] accuracy of information about words, people, places— 
‘ of the Geum » from Lan ashi . ‘th ' m4 illusioned young man, Abbot Spencer, is y convenience in securing facts on a wide variety of daily 
) ite iil cd og 1 wea sie d crossing the Atlantic third class when he K questions—then you are in need, every day, of the 
: a sarang” jrsermtea Bs a-e anary meets, as his cabin sharer, an old Swiss S} ready fund of knowledge offered in 
well known “Lonesomelike” of Harold f one tne diel diti Th qi 4 
Dilstcne : an professor who is in a dying condition. e y; ’ ; 
| oo and Stanley Houghton’s delicious latter, before the end claims him, legally N WEBSTER S COLLEGIATE 4 
comment on middle-class greed, “The Dear adonts the youth aed entruss to him s q 
Departed.” In this group belong also” ct Mh ™ sal x DICTIONARY 
D> Mitte. + tiki’ ee ee = x The Best Abridged Dictionary 
of a fanciful littl 1 pl ig pledges Abbot to convey this phial to an ob- Z e > 
_— Harold Chapin’s , ae : + aclieandeart—g ont scure Alpine peak where for four years S It is based upon Webster’s New International § 
hy. “Ip P satire of ignorant sym- has lain, in a state of suspended animation, DN This handy book is indispensable. 106,000 entries, and many v luable 
pathy, “It?s the Poor That ’Elps the Poor,” Toul. thie Seenns* ddaust Dif sections, including General Vocabulary; Pronouncing Gazetteer; 
by far and away the outstanding piece of ee, ne ee ee >| Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary; Foreign Words and 
an 1 anes ag Moe : 3 Pi ficulties beset Abbot in the accomplishment 5 Phrases; Guide to Punctuation, Use ¢ Capitals, otc. Abbre- 
ogizes for a ton oy —- wily of his mission, but in spite of all he is a er a nceen as oo 
ZeS ‘ : ince technically . : 4 ; 
- Chae o at : ; successful—the contents of the phial do A, New Words—Do you koow the es a oe 
I as an American. Alfred i 
Wee ae oe ; their magic work, Trudi is restored to life, & dactylogram, escadrille, Hooverize?—the identity of Cabell, 7 
Sutro is represented by a comedy-drama of loves her intrepid rescuer, and becomes hi gy Gluck, Cecil?—the location of the Far Eastern Republic, Chemin § 
sophisticated London society, L. N. Parker sign . ae eee ee % des Dames, Monte Adamello? These are but a few of the up-to- 
th a dtametiniten of Ww LS b’s sii bride. It would be mendacious to maintain PA date entries in Webster's Collegiate. 
co Mi tee cn an of WW. W. Jacob's grip- — chat the story is very good. ~, ASHORT CUT TO ACCURATE INFORMATION [ff 
ping tale “The Monkey’s Paw,” Sir Conan hi dition 4 ially >S 
Doyle in a sketch telling of the death of ” | epee re Fe. cee h 
an old soldier of Waterloo, which was THE WHITE MENACE. By JouN Dee Gomees hiading, $5. 00: Fabri- Py 
acted by Henry Irving. The War serves RuHope. McBride. 1926. $2 net. koid, $6.00; Leather, 37.50. N 
as basis for Allan Monkhouse’s impressive One of the best of the recent detective < 
. 7; i m 4 ‘ " ; ‘ ‘ " Purch: f your bookseller: or send §S 
- “Night Watches,” and for a Christmas stories is this tale which was published in order and remittance direct to si wl 
alll saey by Cicely Hamilton. From a new England under the title ASF—“artificem * ccemmipagee tf you mestion < 
fale Olive Conway, comes a well simulatoremque figurae.” It describes the this periodical. > 
——f ‘old period play contrasting Puritan and activities of a ring of dope smugglers and ¥ 
. ies , a 2 Z 
C- mont manners, “The King’s Waistcoat,” peddlers so powerful and so secret that al- Gc. & C. bs 
SE Wherein the character of Lord Francis most the entire ruling class of England is Merriam Ce. BS 
ER Webling will afford delight fo the actor who undermined by drugs. The chief interest K 
vee enjoys the finesse of a Lovelace part. of the story lies not so much in the discov- S 
In one aspect, then, this volume is most ery of the man higher up, but in the meth- / 
satisfactory as offering plays that are ods of drug distribution which are ingen- FO ZTE 
eminently actable, skilful in workmanship, ious and complicated to a degree. 
sincere in purpose, and in good taste. They (Continued on next page) 
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“THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY” 
AMERICA’S BEST-SELLING NON-FICTION BOOK 
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Your jaded book appetite 
craves a new dish, read 


You Can't Win 


Harry Leon Wilson says: “I read the story 
in two absorbed sittings and found myself 
at the end wanting more. I have read a lot 
of novels lately, but have not found one 


that held me as this did.” 


You Can't Win 
cA new book by Jack Black 


RIBS 
cAt all bookstores October 5—$2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Atlanta Dallas 











New York Chicago 





San Francisco 
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Three gen- 
erations of 
women in 
one family, 
with their 
conflicting 
outlooks on 
life, provide 
the theme for 
this stimula- 
tive and pro- 
vocative 
novel, 


BY FAITH 
BALDWIN 


A Novel 


by 
the Author of, 
THRESHOLDS 


2.00 at all 
Booksellers 


The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 
FROM NINE TO NINE. By LEo PERuTz. 

New York. The Viking Press. 1926. $2. 

“From Nine to Nine” is a mystery story 
of a new type wherein there is a mystery, 
certainly, and a story, certainly, but so many 
other things as well that one almost loses 
sight of both story and mystery. The 
Anglo-Saxon mystery story of today has 
achieved an almost immutable pattern: there 
must be a crime, suspicion must dart hither 
and thither over a limited number of char- 
acters illuminating each in succession like 
a searchlight throwing one face after an- 
other into sudden relief, and finally there 
must be some strange quirk at the very end. 
The American product adheres closely to 
the model. It hews to the line, dispensing 
with characters in favor of certain definite 
types, and abjuring all hint of incident that 
is not absolutely vital to the .development 
of the plot. The English version is a 
little more lax in its methods. Characters 
abound and even wax genial, a kind of 
chattyness on the part of the author is per- 
mitted although the business in hand, mysti- 
fication followed by revelation, is never lost 
sight of. 

But “Nine to Nine” is a continental im- 
portation and is a law unto itself. The Vi- 
ennese hero plunges into a new circle of 
unrelated characters and disconnected adven- 
tures in almost every chapter. Just as you 
begin to think you know who the main 
personages of the plot are, they fade into 
the background and a new group holds the 
stage. It is a three-ring circus with any 
number of brass bands. There is a lavish- 
ness of detail and local color that makes 
it seem at times almost a collection of short 
stories about a single hero. Its only bond of 
union with the American mystery story lies 
in the presence of the final quirk. Perutz, 
the young German who is its author, has 
something of the flashing kaleidoscopic qual- 
ity that marks the work of Wassermann and 
Capek, but “From Nine to Nine” is too 
slight an effort to be seriously compared 
with “Krakatit” or “Faber.” 


SEPIA. By OWEN RutTrer. Doran. 
$2. 

“Sepia,” in justification of its title, pre- 
sents a strong admixture of brown in its 
color scheme. It is a tale of the Borneo 
jungle, with a background of brown natives 
from which certain individuals shading from 
pale cream to true sepia emerge to play their 
disastrous parts. There is no duskiness about 
the hero, however, a golden-haired Nordic 
in excellent form, This person, one Denis 
Prothero, a young Englishman, on arriving 
for service in Borneo is confronted at once 
with the disturbing custom of the country 
in the matter of “little brown housekeepers” 
for white men. The native parents willing- 
ly accept payment for these temporary liai- 
sons with their daughters and all parties 
seem satisfied. But Denis is engaged to a 
girl back home, and in spite of terrible 
loneliness in the most remote of remote sta- 
tions, he remains free from colored en- 
tanglement for three years. Then a combi- 
nation of incidents, his white fiancée marry- 
ing another man, and a brown vampire 
risking her life to save his, breaks down his 
resistance and he instals the amber tinted 
native in his household. A few months and 
he closes the interlude by sending the girl 
back to her parents, but the ghost of this 
union without benefit of clergy arises for 
a reckoning after Denis’s marriage. Al- 
though the “custom of the country” prob- 
lem is the main theme of the story, there 
are vigorous descriptions of skirmishes, na- 
tive uprisings, plots, and conspiracies, and the 
life of the British army officials in Borneo 
receives considerable attention. Judging 
from the titles of his other works and from 
internal evidence as well, Mr. Rutter has 
spent sufficient time in Borneo to know 
whereof he speaks. 
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Tue Worcp or Wiix1AM Cuissotp. By H. G. 
Wells. Doran. 2 vols. $5. 

Tentac.tes. By Martha Kinross. Harpers. $2. 

Tue Perirovs Istz. By Octavia Roberts. 
Harpers. $2. 

Desert. By Martin Armstrong. Harpers. 
$2.50. 

Tuere Are Lovers. By Hilda Vaughan. 


Harpers. $2. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Happock IN Paris, France. By 
Donald Ogden Stewart. Harpers. $2. 

Tue Quiet Lapy. 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 

Tue Bar 20 Rives AGAIN. 
Mulford. Doubleday, Page. 

Tue Wuirte Crrcre. 
Clode. $2 net. 

Tue Frame or Courace. 
Appleton. $2. 

Tue Portrait oF ZELIDE. 
Scribners. $2.50. 


By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 
By Clarence E. 
$2 net. 

By Carroll John Daly. 
By George Gibbs. 


By Geoffrey Scott. 


== 
Romantic I Carr Ir. 


By Ethel Harriman, 
Boni & Liveright. 


$1.75. 


Tue Cromer Street CuRonictes. By Norman 
Proctor Greig. Dutton. $2.50. 
Miscellaneous 


A HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN Pris. 
ONS. 1926. Edited by Austin H. Mag. 
CorRMICK and PAUL W. GARRETT. Py, 
nams. 1926. 

This book furnishes data of the type ng 
before accessible to the average student of 
penal problems. It is based on su 
made by such prison authorities as Thomy 
Mott Osborne and Dr. George W. Kirch. 
wey of two federal prisons and nineteg, 
state prisons located in the North Atlant. 
States. A comprehensive, frank, and ay. 
thoritative report is made on each prison 
under the following headings: Plant, Off, 
cials, Prisoners, Discipline, Health, Indus 
tries, Education, Religion, Training jy 
Citizenship, and Cost. The comment 
which close each report are constructively 
critical. Replies made by heads of instity. 
tions are included in the reports. The ip. 
troduction to the book includes a discussion 
of the American prison system and _ the 
prison of the future. This book is to be 
followed by a second volume dealing with 
the remainder of the country. 


THE SHIP UNDER SAIL. By E. Keni 

CHATTERTON. Lippincott. 1926. 
CHATS ON NAVAL PRINTS. By E£, 

KEBLE CHATTERTON, Stokes. 1926. $4, 

Mr. Chatterton has already written at 
least nine books such as his well known 
“Sailing Ships and Their Story.” The field 
is practically inexhaustible when an enthu- 
siast turns to old log books, records, models, 
prints, and the like. 

“The Ship Under Sail” is a beautifully 
printed volume, well planned and illustrated, 
with thirty-six plates on coated papers show. 
ing the evolution of the sailing ship. A 
folding scale drawing gives the spar and 
rigging plan of the latest sailing craft 
built in Great Britain, the Danish Schoolship 
Kobenhavn. ‘The book is recommended as 
being in the best Chatterton manner, 

“Chats on Naval Prints,” sub-titled a 
“Practical Handbook for Collectors,” is an 
extremely interesting contribution to the 
story of the sea. The old custom of mak. 
ing prints to commemorate great sea fights, 
discoveries, and vessels, has left us with a 
vast amount of valuable historical informa. 
tion. Mr. Chatterton makes available a 
thorough general survey of the most famous 
prints and their creators. The book is also 
beautifully illustrated and printed. 


Smoky. 

MopERN 
Stokes. 

How To 
Prays. 


By Will James. Scribners. $2.50. 

Puzzies. By Henry Ernest Dudeney. 

$1.25. 

Make Your Own Motion 
By Jack Bechdolt. $1.50. 

Tue ApveNTuRES oF JoHNNY T. Bear. By 
Margaret J. McElroy. Dutton. 

RuEuMATIsSM: Its MEANiNG AND ITs MENACE, 
By Lewellys F. Barker and Norman B. Cole. 
Appleton. $1.50. 

AMERICAN Foorsatt. By A. M. Weyand. Ap- 
pleton. $3. 

Tue Puysiotocy or Taste. 
Doubleday, Page. $15. 

Firty Favourire OPEras. 
Harpers. $5. 

Gor For YouNG PLAyeErs. 
Little, Brown. $1.50 net. 

Tue Bruezoox or Cooxery. By Isabel Cotton 
Smith. Literary Digest (Funk & Wagnalls). 
$2.50 net. 

Marinty Axsout Women. By 
Little, Brown. $1.50 net. 
Wuirtetaitep Deer. By William Monypeny 

Newson. Scribners. $3. 


Picture 


By Brillat-Savarin. 
By Paul England. 


By Glenna Collett. 


Science 
HOW INSECTS LIVE. By WALTER 

HousLEY WELLHOUSE, Macmillan. 1926. 

$5. 

This is a simple text book of entomology 
which will prove of interest especially to the 
layman because of the clearness of the de- 
scriptions and the absence of much of the 
technical language of insect classification 
and structure. Unlike most text books in the 
subject, a comparatively few types are de- 
scribed in considerable detail, especially as 
to habits and activities. The author admits 
in his preface that he has frequently sac- 
rificed scientific accuracy for the sake of 
simplicity but has always attempted to create 
a true impression in the reader’s mind. 


THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY. By 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 

The second volume which has just ap- 
peared equals the first in appearance and 
interest. The ways of the more important 
groups of animals and the animals occurring 
in different kinds of environments are de- 
scribed. One portion of the book is de- 
voted to the biology of the seasons. 


Alfred Edye.. 
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riman, Columbia 2960 Broadway ¢ 
University New York, ‘ 
Nori Press mY. 4 
« 
« 
Three October Books ; 
« 
P 
Me|$ THE SEE OF PETER ; 
~ Pup By James T. Shotwell ‘ 
Professor of History in Columbia 
University « 
jE Not and Louise Ropes Loomis > 
lent of Professor of History in Wells College 4 
SUrVeys A study of the doctrinal basis for the 4 
Tho: primacy of Rome in the universal § 
Mag church, Extracts. from contemporary 4 
Kirch. writers are given in extended form, ac- 
‘inet companied by explanatory and_historical 4 
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ctively in Columbia University « 
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e in. eral universities. It presents the latest q 
cussion information on forms of taxation in § 
d America and Europe. < 
a Fifth edition, revised. $4.50 ‘ 
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P « 
z with THE LITERATURE OF ‘ 
THE MIDDLE WESTERN . 
‘ FRONTIER ‘ 
—_ By Ralph L. Rusk ‘ 
Associate Professor of English in ¢ 
By E. Columbia University « 
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sippi Valley Historical Review. q 
known Second printing, with corrections. 4 
e field Two volumes. $7.50 P 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature shuuld 
be addressed to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review 








A BALANCED RATION 


INTRODUCTION TO SALLY. By “Eliza- 
beth” (Doubleday, Page.) 


MoHAMMED. By R. F. Dibble 
(Viking.) 
East Winp. By Amy Lowell 


(Houghton Mifflin.) 

















M. R., Asheville, N. C., asks for guide- 
books to Paris and books about the city 
that will prepare an American for a stay 
of several months there. 


DON’T know when I have had such 

satisfaction from a guide to Paris as 
I have had this Summer from Watson 
White’s “The Paris that is Paris” (Scrib- 
ner). It is not a pocket encyclopedia, like 
the indispensable “Blue Guide” (Macmillan) 
—which covers everything and should be 
owned whatever else may be—but it gives 
one with time and inclination to discover 
the living past that means Paris, an easy 
and fascinating method of finding it in the 
midst of the Paris of today. Taking the 
old city by sections there is first a com- 
mentary on its history, with dramatically 
told stories of some of its more famous 
characters and events. For instance, I found 
here a record of the deadly activities of 
the Marquis de Brinvillers: there’s a crim- 
inal for you, now. Then follows a “tour” 
through this district, visiting every trace 
that remains of the events recorded; these 
trips are taken almost step by step, as the 
beginner wishes to be taken in a foreign 
city. If you must ask a guardian to let 
you see some courtyard, Mr. White tells 
you the French phrase to use in asking him. 


“The Paris That’s Not in the Guide- 
books,” by Basil Woon (Brentano), is the 
city explored and exploited by the blonde 
lady whom of late so many gentlemen have 
preferred. Looking over its sparkling 
pages I marvel to find how little I know 
about this city, and how much, evidently, 
everyone else does, Paris takes a part of 
“Travel Charts and Travel Chats,” by Fred- 
erick L. Collins (Bobbs-Merrill), an un- 
usual and in its own way useful little book, 
which maps out and illustrates with dia- 
grams what the writer did, and what it 
cost him to do it, in a brief stay in a number 
of famous cities. It need not be followed 
exactly to give good results, if one is plan- 
ning a quick trip, Clara E. Laughlin’s 
“So You’re Going to Paris” (Houghton 
Mifflin) is one of a group of guides rap- 
idly covering Europe, urged on by the de- 
mands of American travellers: it is spirited 
and practical. 


“Old Time Paris,” by George F. Edwards 
(Dutton) is another guide that the tourist 
with a short time to spend may use without 
a sense of being hurried; it arranges trips 
for six days. “Versailles: Its Life and His- 
tory,” by Cecelia Hill (Little, Brown), is 
an absorbing account of its tragic vicissi- 
tudes; this is a recent publication; “A 
Wanderer in Paris,” by E. V. Lucas (Mac- 
millan), having reached its nineteenth edi- 
tion, appears in a revised version, ‘“Din- 
ing in Paris” is a little book by Arthur 
Milton (McBride), whose “Seven Days” 
I have seen guiding many of my compatri- 
ots about the city of light. “Vistas,” by 
Walter Stevens (Menteith), includes some 
interesting chapters on living in Paris in 
the Clinchy quarter, and in the volume 
“France to Scandinavia,” in Frank Car- 
penter’s “World Travels” (Doubleday, 
Page), there is together with any number 
of remarkably fine pictures and excellent 
travel advice, some unexpected information 
about apartment-renting after the war. 
“Paris of Today,” by Ralph Nevill 
(Doran), is an insider’s record of past and 
present fashionable and sporting society. I 
have already advised intending travellers 
to read Sisley Huddleston’s “France and 
the French” (Scribner) especially if they 
seek a clue to the present-day political, eco- 
nomic, and financial tangle. 

It may seem a curious time to print a list 
of guidebooks, when the tourist tide is 
turning Westward. But I am glad that 
the question, coming at this time, gave me 
a chance to remind intending travellers that 
the best time to read is before you start. 
For instance, Bainville’s “History of France” 
(Appleton) need not be taken along under 


the arm but if you read it this winter it 
may make all the difference to your trip 
next year. I speak with feeling: I have 
been hearing some of my countrymen ask 
questions that must have made the custodians 
shiver if, being custodians, they listened to 
any language at all. 


W. H., New York, is engaged in a 
study of Spengler’s “Der Untergang des 
Abendlandes” and its relation to post-war 
thought. He asks if there have been any 
similar books on cycles of civilization: he 
has Flinders Petrie’s book. 


Te? first volume of this book (which 

made a sensation in post-war Germany 
equalled only by Keyserling’s ‘“Reisebuch” 
and has since gone through some sixty edi- 
tions there) has just been published by 
Knopf in a translation by C. F. Atkinson, 
as “The Decline of the West.” In the year 
it appeared, 1918, there were reasons why 
a theory that all Western nations were 
shooting down a chute toward the dump 
should have been welcomed by one appar- 
ently about to make the first landing there. 
But in the years that have followed an 
immense literature of controversy has gath- 
ered about the work in Germany, which 
this student will no doubt investigate: 


as a 
starting point he might try “Spengler’s 
Geschichts-Philosophie,” by Carl Schuck 


(Karlsruhe, 1921) and “Untergang oder 
(Continued on next page) 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


N QUEST OF THE 
PERFECT BOOK 


Reminiscences and Reflections 
of a Bookman 


By 
WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Mr. Orcutt, combining an expert 
knowledge of typography with 
a facile pen, makes this search 
throughout the world for the 
perfect book a fascinating study 
of books as the product of an 
art and of the personalities he 
encountered in this pilgrimage. 


Set in type designed in 1499, 
with its cover an adaptation of 
a Grolier binding design used in 
1533, the book holds an irresist- 
ible allure for both general read- 
er and collector. 


To secure a copy of the First Im- 
pression of the Trade Edition—with 
84 illustrations, 8vo, decorated cloth, 
gilt top, $5.00 — order from your 
bookseller at once. The Large Paper 
Edition (limited to 365 copies of 
which 350 were for sale) autographed 
by the author, with additional illus- 
trations, including 2 in color, has 
been oversubscribed, but your book- 
seller may have copies. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers, Boston 
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CLASSICS 


Reprints of books 
now unobtainable, 
or obtainable only 
in fine print edi- 
tions. 


COMPLETE, UNABRIDGED 


CLASSICS 


Uniform editions, 
octavo,gold stamp- 
ing, polished black 
silk cloth binding. 
The format has 





Already Published 


The “Poems of 


been enthusiastic- 
ally praised. 


Published This Fall 





MARCO POLO 

The Marsden ver- be The Physiology 

sionedited by Man- of Taste 
uel Komroff, in the by Brillat-Savarin 
light of recent trav- Translated by EE MLE 
Gand ceseareh.4ms JOHN HERON LEPPER place in the litera- 
edition. ease ture of table plea- 
This new complete unabridged suresthat Walton's 
TRISTRAM translation is regarded as the fin- ‘Compleat Angler 
SHANDY est available. The volume con- holds in the litera- 


With an introduc- 
tion by Wilbur L. 
Cross, 3rd edition. 
Withthe Sentimen- 
tal Journey makesa 
virtually complete 
edition of Laurence 
Sterne. Each $3.50 
The two volumes 
boxed $7.00 


tains also the complete version of 
John Payne and renderings by 
Swinburne, Rossetti, Symons and 
Ezra Pound. Large 12 mo. $3.50 


Boni & Liveright, N.Y. 





ture of fishing. $3.50 


A Sentimental 
Journey 


Contains also the 
Letters to Eliza, 
Journals and Ser- 
mons. With an in- 
troduction by Wil- 
bur L. Cross. $3.50 
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The New Novel 
by the 
Author of 
“FERNANDE” 


GABRIELLE 


A ROMANCE by W. B. MAXWELL 


fi 


he 


By the Author of 
“SPINSTER 
OF THIS 
PARISH” 


bi wut 





of an inter-class marriage, 
drab surroundings. 
pendence, when into her 
suspense, surprise, 
well at his best. 
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She is 


A deep and significant study of the struggle between the 
forces of Tradition and Modernism. 
stands out radiantly 
fighting desperately 
life comes 
“philosopher .... soldier. ... 
emotion, humor, and tragedy show Max- 


$2.00. At all Booksellers 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Gabrielle Dean, child 
amid her 
for inde- 
Gerald Thorndyke, 


poet.” The nice balance of 


Publishers, NEW YORK 
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WITHOUT 
A NAME 


(Anonymous) 
Being the XVIII Century 


Journal of an unmarried 
English Lady, addrest to 
her natural Son. 


“The family of this 
lawless gentle- 
woman is owed a 
debt of honor as well 
as gratitude by 
those who read her 
record.” (—Time) 


At all bookstores, $2.50 
Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 














Informing in text— 
Delightful in picture. 


Fifty 
Famous Painters 


By Henrietta Gerwig 


The life stories of the greatest 
painters of all lands. Profusely 
illustrated from masterpieces. 


$3.50 


Thos. Y. Crowell Company 
393 Fourth Ave., New York 











Short Story Writing 


(Seventh year) 

NTENSIVE four months’ evening 

course in technique of the short story 
and novel for beginners will be given at 
address below by THOMAS H. UZZELL, 
fiction writer, formerly Fiction Editor of 
Collier’s Weekly, Author of “Narrative 
Technique,” formerly associate of Walter 
B. Pitkin. First Session October 5th, 8 
P. M., open to the Public (those inter- 
ested). Applications for enrollment now 
ready. Particulars upon request. 


Thomas H. Uzzell 
342 Madison Ave. Vanderbilt 1245 


Readers’ Guide 


(Continued from preceding page) 
Aufstieg der Abendlindischer Kultur,” by 
Franz Kohler (Munich, 1921). 

Going but a few years back one may 
get together an important list of works of- 
fering a theory a philosophy, of the course 
of civilization. “The Philosophy of Civili- 
zation,” by Albert Schweitzer, has appeared 
in an English translation (Macmillan, 1923) 
in two parts: “Decay and Restoration of 
Civilization” and “Civilization and Ethics.” 
There is “The Economic Interpretation of 
History,” by Ernest R. A. Seligman (Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1924), and “The 
Spiritual Interpretation of History,” (Har- 
vard University Press, 1916), in which 
Shailer Mathews sets forth the factors that 
seem to him underestimated in a _ purely 
economic explanation, such as personality, 
uneconomic passions and moral, religious, 
and esthetic ideals. “Divine Aspects of 
History,” by J. R. Mozley (Putnam, 2 
vols., 1916) is a sketch of world history 
to vindicate the main currents of Biblical 
teaching as unique in spiritual truth, One 
might well include that strong strange, and 
subterranean book, Winwood Reade’s “The 
Martyrdom of Man,” which Dutton is 
bringing out in a new edition, the twen- 
tieth, I believe: it is one of those books 
whose popularity rurs like an underground 
river: you do not often see it in bookstores, 
nor is it advertised save as now and again 
someone of importance comes upon it and 
demands with enthusiasm to be told how 
long this has been going on. In “Prole- 
gomena of History” (University of Cali- 
fornia), F. J. Teggart shows its relation to 
literature, philosophy, and science, and in 
“The Processes of History”? (Yale Uni- 
versity Press) he shows how a strict appli- 
cation of the methods of science may be 
made to the factors and processes, human 
and geographical, of historv. The fourth 
edition of “The Passing of the Great Race,” 
by Madison Grant (Scribner), has an ex- 
tensive documentary supplement made neces- 
sary by the clamor for “authorities” that 
arose as soon as this study of the “racial 
basis of European history” came to the eyes 
of scholars. “The Trend of History,” by 
W. K. Wallace (Macmillan), shows the 
origins of twentieth century problems; it 
is a book not to be left out of a survey 
such as this, nor is Francis Sidney Marvin’s 
“Unity of Western Civilization” (Oxford 
University Press). 

As this student reads German, he may 
make a side excursion through the book 
whose theory of civilization made in_ its 
time a stir something like that later 
aroused by Spengler’s—Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain’s “Grundlagen des Neunzehn- 
ten Jahrhunderts.” I think it has not been 
translated. And if he reads other languages 
he may add to this list “Filosofia de la 
Historia y Teoria de la Civilizacione,” by 
Altamaria y Creva (Madrid 1916), and 
“Saggio di una Conscizione Idealistica del- 
la Storia,” by M. Cassotti (Firenze, 1929). 
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The Classical Age of 
German Literature, 
1748-1805. By L. A. 
WV illoughby. 


This book, written for the gen- 
eral reader as well as the 
student, presents a connected 
sketch of the main features of 
the Classical movement. Price 
$1.50. 


Correspondence of Des- 
cartes and Constantyn 
Huygens, 1635-1647. 
Edited by Leon Roth. 


This precious collection, edited 

from the manuscripts now in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
consists of 126 holograph let- 
ters and documents, of which 
little more than a quarter have 
been published. Much supple- 
mentary material and other 
hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments, together with full ex- 
planatory notes, are included. 
Price $14.00. 

. 





AMERICAN BRANCH 











AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Diary of a Country 
Parson. The Reverend 
James W oodforde. Vol. II. 
Edited by John Beresford. 


Parson Woodforde takes his 
place beside Pepys and Evelyn, 
as revealed in this journal 
with undoubted charm, In this 
second volume the extracts are 
almost continuous and show us 
the daily life of the Wood- 
fordes through the years 1782 
to 1787. The first volume 
(published in 1924) is from 
1758 to 1781. Price $4.25. 


Ancient Furniture. 
Gizela M. A. Richter. 


An extremely readable history 
of Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
household furniture. Many 
fine illustrations add to the 
unusual beauty and value of 
this volume. Price $35.00. 


The Ethics of Buddhism. 
By 8. Tachibana. 
An attempt to explain the prac- 


tical morality of Buddhism. 
Price $5.00. 


By 


NEW YORK CITY 

















Points of View 


Marco Polo 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

The “Travels of Marco Polo” received 
sympathetic notice in The Saturday Review 
last August. Marco Polo is a name that 
always catches my attention, on account of 
my having lived in Western China for over 
a year, and having followed his track in 
places. As I recall those peaceful days, 
before the Chinese revolution, memories 
arise of weeks spent walking along the 
stone-paved roads or carried in a sedan chair, 
Other days are recalled, spent lingering in 
the walled cities, exploring their temples, 
photographing their monuments, watching 
and studying the complex and busy life of 
their inhabitants. Before my mind’s eye 
arise lofty pagodas, richly sculptured me- 
morial arches, roomy temples and great 
stone bridges. It is not true that all the 
features worth seeing in Western China are 
due to the natural diversity and luxuriant 
vegetation of a highly cultivated country. 
Western China has its architectural monu- 
ments. Especially fine and interesting are 
the bridges. Marco Polo and all the 
travelers since him have dilated upon their 
beautiful and substantial character, claim- 
ing them superior to those found in almost 
any other portion of China. When the 
Venetian visited the Chentu plain over 600 
years ago, he wrote: “For here the bridges 
have very handsome roofs, constructed of 
wood, ornamented with paintings of a red 
color, and covered with tiles.’ Many a 
time has the writer crossed precisely such a 
structure. Every feature was there, even to 
the paintings. Of course they were not the 
same as those that Marco saw, for they 
have fallen in decay. But the old bridges 
have been rebuilt; the old styles have been 
kept up. While many of the bridges are 
roofed, many are not; there is a great 
variety of design; the surroundings are al- 
ways different; and consequently the traveler 
has something fresh and novel to see and 
admire in each. 

Any candid person who follows Polo’s 
will be convinced of the truth of 
your reviewer’s words, that “he was a 
keen observer. His mind was photographic.” 
The things that interested Marco Polo were 
man and his works, 


track 


ROGER SPRAGUE. 
Imola, California. 


Gozzoli Pictures 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review. 
SiR: 

I want to tell you that the Benozzo 
Gozzoli_ picture, of which Christopher 
Morley writes in “The Romany Stain,” 
may be seen in this country 77 toto, and of 
full size. I say it may be seen for the 
copy owned by the Fogg Museum of Art 
of Harvard University is so excellent that 
one virtually beholds the original. It was 
painted not by an ordinary copyist but by 
an artist who has given his life to such 
work and whose marvellous fidelity in the 
eproduction of his originals has amazed 
the most competent judges. Perhaps you 
know all this, but even people who go 
much to Boston, and indeed to Cambridge, 
often, I find, lack knowledge of what the 
Fogg Museum might show them. The pic- 
ture was bought some years ago by the 
directors of the museum as giving an un- 
usual chance for stay-at-homes to under- 
stand what painting of that period really 
was. It hangs over the platform in the 
large lecture room, and can be covered by 
a sheet when other things are to be shown 
there. If you happen to be in Boston you 
should not fail to see it; and if you should 
go that far for this purpose only, I do not 
think you would be disappointed. Copy 
though it is, it is one of the most beauti- 
ful things in this country, and one of the 
most informative, if I may use that word, 
of the revelation it must be to unaccustomed 
eyes. Thanking you once more for the 
pleasure I have drawn from your book, I 
am 

M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 
Tannersville, N. Y. 


An Ill-Treated Tale 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

If reminders of neglected books are still 
in order, let me put in a vote for Mathilde 
Eiker’s “Mrs. Mason’s Daughters.” It was 
published only a couple of years ago and 
received the excellent notices it deserved; 
but for some reason the larger public ap- 
pears to have neglected it. The book was 
a little heavy, to be sure, but the weight 


was not mere ballast; it contained a good 
deal of substance, and dealt with a them 
that certainly ought to interest millions 9 
readers—the business woman who Wishes 
she could have everything. Charles CG 
Norris and A. S. M. Hutchinson hay 
smeared that topic with raw sentiment, ang 
they found many readers; possibly Mig 
Eiker has been neglected because she saw fy 
to treat it with irorfy. 

ELMER Davis, 
New York. 


‘Show Boat” 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Professional book reviewers and the dear 
serious minded and quite intellectual critig 
obviously will fail to see the one sharp 
pointed spike Edna Ferber drives in “Shoy 
Boat.” 

One can margin the statement in safety 
for theirs were not eyes to behold the prin. 
cipal design woven into “So Big.” 

My acquaintance with Miss Ferber is the 
meager acquaintance anyone may have from 
an not incautious reading of some of her 
works over a period of years, Consequently 
I do not know whether she weaves instine. 
tively and with eyes tight shut, or with a 
intent that is completely conscious. 

In “So Big” she selected an_ interesting 
Chicago background and carefully etched 
thereon, in clean narrative form the effeg 
of the dominating, capable, maternal ming 
on the slowly developing thought of a child 
As everyone knows, the result, of course, i 
neutralization. Successful mama—unsucces. 
ful child, now and always im @ given set of 
conditions. Miss Ferber handled the pattem 
deftly and surely, so I assume for want of 
information to the contrary, that her pen 
drew a design already conceived. 

As entertainment “Show Boat,” to me, 
has much to offer that “So Big” lacked. 
As to the aforementioned and completely ig. 
nored “spike”’—let your thoughts drift 
back lazily down the series of incidents from 
which “Show Boat” is drawn and presently 
you will realize—but you, I assume, already 
have—that “Show Boat” treats the “huma 
scene” as a movie. Properly so. Human 
existence once lived and recorded becomes 
a mere fable, a ghost without substance— 
in short, a delusion, You will notice that 
the people who move through and in and 
out of this tale, are untouched by any but 
their own views and these are often # 
shiftingly changeful as the sands of the sea 

Patently the Mississippi is this book’ 
“hero,” if all books must have a hub ot 
haunch or him, Yessir, and what does Mis 
Ferber say of the Mississippi and what do 
her characters when the yellow slumber 
yawns and stretches and grows restless and 
when deep channels abdicate for sand bars? 

I would say Miss Ferber’s picture is no 
lacking in good outline and detail. Om 
hopes that she wrote “Show Boat” premed- 
itatedly and with malice aforethought. 

RicHarD C, BuRRITT. 

Chicago Daily News. 


“A Tillyloss Scandal” 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: . 

In answer to Mrs. Crowell’s note in your 
issue of the 14th inst. J. M. Barrie is the 
author of “A Tillyloss Scandal.” This 
originally appeared in Good Words for 
January and February, 1890—a monthly 
magazine in London, England. 

Possibly Mrs. Crowell may have reference 
to the volume entitled “A Tillylosg, Scan- 
dal,” published in the ’90s by Lovell, Cor- 
yell & Co., N. Y., which contained the word 
as it appeared in Good Words, and some 
other sketches by Barrie. 

Barrie has never to my knowledge dit 
owned authorship. Why should he? 

A reference to these sketches by the av- 
thor is prefixed to “The Thistle Edition,” 
of his works, published by Messrs. Scribner 
—in which he disowns the edition published 
by Messrs. Lowell—and others. 

W. Mac Donatp MacKay. 
Toronto, Canada. 


More Titles 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: . 

I would like to add the names of a few 
books, little known or neglected, to the 
lists already published in your Correspom- 
dence Columns: 

“Super Flumina,” “Angling Observations 
of a Coarse Fisherman,” John Galt’s “The 
Entail,” Mrs. Gaskell’s. “Sylvia’s Lovers,” 
George Bourne’s “Change in the Village,” 
John Halsham’s “Idlehurst,” and “Kitty 
Fairhall.” A. K. G1Bson. 
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The World of Rare Books 


By FrepericK M. Hopkins 


rx THE PLEIAD” PUBLICATIONS 


E have received the announcement of 

the proposal to issue under the name 
of “The Pleiad” a number of volumes de- 
igned especially for the collector of finely 
designed and printed books. The texts have 
heen chosen with the double motive of liter- 
wy interest and typographic opportunity. 
The volumes, in every detail of fine book 
production, will receive the utmost care. In 
order to secure variety with excellence, 
they will be printed at different presses on 
the Continent of Europe. This will assure 
, wider range of style and choice of type 
than any one press can furnish, however 
rich its resources. Aided by the modest 
costs of continental production, the printer 
js expected to keep the price of each book 
as low as may be consistent with the finest 
craftsmanship, and the edition will in each 
case be limited to a small number of copies. 
No more than four books will appear in one 
year. ' 
" The text of the first book will be Plato’s 
Socratic dialogue “Crito” in Henry Cary’s 
translation. The attempt of the publish- 
ers has been to give this moving and dram- 
atic dialogue a form worthy of its content. 
The new “Vincenza” type, used for the 
first time, will, it is hoped, afford a suitable 
frame for the profession of faith of the 
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greatest. martyr of all antiquity. The edi- 
tion will be limited to 475 numbered copies 
printed on specially made paper at the 
Oficina Bodoni under the direction of 
Frederic Warde. Half of the edition will 
be for America, and half for England. The 
copies issued in London will be identical 
with those issued in New York. The book 
js medium octavo in size, bound in boards 
covered with special hand-marbled paper 
and the back tipped with goat vellum top 
and bottom. The printing has been done 
at the Officina Bodoni at Montagnola di 
Lugano, Switzerland, a press which by reason 
of its perfection ranks among the foremost 
in Europe. The details of design and pro- 
luction have been in the hands of Frederic 
Warde, well known to amateurs of fine 
printing on both sides of the Atlantic, as 
one of the foremost American typographers, 
The American edition, we understand, will 
be sold by Harper & Brothers. 

Later there will appear the interesting 
“Memoirs of the Author of a Vindication 
of the Rights of Women” by William God- 


win, transcribed and with an introduction 
by John Middleton Murry. The reprint 
follows exactly the rare second edition pub- 
lished in 1798. 

“The Pleiad” publications will make an 
interesting typographical experiment that 
will be closely watched by lovers of finely 
printed books. It is in highly competent 
hands from start to finish, Mr. Warde ap- 
pears to have a great opportunity and his 
many friends in both America and England 
wish him the greatest success, 


HOUDINI’S LIBRARY 

HE collecting world will probably be 

surprised to learn that Houdini, the 
magician, is a genuine bibliomaniac, whose 
library is insured for $350,000, and who 
spends all his spare time in hunting new 
material for it. And yet this is the case, 
according to the Boston Transcript, which 
contains a long article describing his liter- 
ary treasures. 

The Transcript, an authority on biblio- 
graphical topics, says that Houdini’s collec- 
tion of books on the drama is one of the 
largest and finest in the world, and that he, 
too, has probably the greatest collection in 
existence pertaining to witchcraft, spiritual- 
ism, and psychic phenomena. In addition, 
he is entitled to distinction for the collection 
of autograph letters and manuscripts which 
he has brought together. 

The dramatic collection contains much 
material from the libraries of Everett Jan- 
sen Wendell, Augustin Daly, Todteburg, 
Bement, Vail, Evans, and others sold during 
the last twenty-five years. It is said that it 
contains 300,000 theater programs, many 
of historical interest, gathered from all over 
the world. A fortunate incident in the 
accumulation of his dramatic collection was 
the assistance given him by Alfred Becks, 
an oldtime actor and student of the litera- 
ture of the stage. Becks was a bibliomaniac 
and he helped to sharpen the appetite of 
Houdini who employed him as librarian and 
private secretary. 

The collection of material relating to 
magic, witchcraft and spiritualism is per- 
haps the greatest in the world. It contains 
more than 20,000 books and pamphlets pur- 
chased from Symonds, the editor of the 
Banner of Light, a now defunct spiritual- 
istic paper published in Boston. Houdini 
says: “I walked into Schelle’s antiquarian 


shop in Stuttgart, Germany, and when I 
asked him where his books relating to magic 
were, he pointed to the wall. After a 
glance I said, ‘How much will you take 
for the whole stock?? and I bought four 
packing cases of these books.” In Edin- 
burgh he walked into a bookshop and bought 
the entire stock on the fourth floor. The 
greatest single addition to this portion of 
his library was obtained through the pur- 
chase of the library of Henry Evans Evan- 
kon, a world famous specialist in his line. 
Other important purchases included the lib- 
raries of Hunter and Goldston of London; 
the complete Xundarz library from Aus- 
tralia; the Wiljalra Frikell library of Dres- 
den; the Remignins Alburs library of Phila- 
delphia; and the Hagan, Dunninger, and 
Becker libraries of New York. As magic 
and the allied arts are presumed to have 
originated in the Orient, he has a special 
section of Chinese, Hindu, and Egyptian 
records. 

The Houdini library contains thousands 
of autograph letters and many valuable 
manuscripts. There are a large number of 
letters written by Richard Mansfield, Clyde 
Fitch, Edwin Booth, Edmund Kean, Jenny 
Lind, Mrs. Siddons, and scores of others 
connected with the stage during the last two 
hundred years. The manuscripts include the 
original diary of David Garrick, the corres- 
pondence of Charles Macklin, and much 
similar material by or relating to other 
great actors, 

Evidently Houdini takes the greatest pride 
in his collection relating to magic, witch- 
craft, and spiritualism, for he has willed 
this portion of his library, including letters, 
documents and manuscripts concerning these 
subjects, to the National Museum in Wash- 
ington. ‘Thus the possibility of this rare 
material being scattered by sale at auction 
has already been eliminated. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
ARY E. PHILLIPS’S work entitled 
“Edgar Allan Poe—The Man,” in 
two volumes, with a foreword by J. H. 
Whitty, has just been published by the John 
C. Winston Company of Philadelphia. Miss 
Phillips has spent years in the preparation 
of this work, which is said to clear up many 
mysteries in the poet’s life, her research ex- 
tending over every place where he resided. It 
is stated that two-thirds of the material is 
new and that the two volumes contain over 

500 illustrations. 
& 

Henry George’s daughter, Mrs. William 
C. de Mille, recently presented to .the New 


York Public Library the books and papers 
in her possession relating to her father, in- 
cluding his letters, diaries, manuscripts, and 
many printed volumes and scrapbooks. To 
make this collection easily available to 
readers and students, a bibliography has 
been prepared and printed in the Library 
Bulletin, including a list of the Henry 
George manuscripts, a list of all his printed 
works in the library, a representative col- 
lection of critical writings, and a section 
concerning the general theory and applica- 
tion of the single tax. All articles listed 
in “Poole’s Index” and other indexes to 
periodicals are found in this bibliography. 
Moreover, many other periodicals, Ameri- 
can and foreign, which are not elsewhere 
indexed have been examined for additional 
articles. Books by contemporaries of Henry 
George have been searched for chapters, or 
even brief comment, upon the man and his 
work, both by admirers and opponents. 


OUTWITTING 
MIDDLE AGE 


by Dr. Carl Ramus 


T Simple and clear informa- 

tion on how to maintain 
the strength, vitality and 
appearance of youth, fol- 
lowing new discoveries of 
L. science. $2.00 


Century—Enduring Books 
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Phillips E. 
says: 


Lewis Browne’s New Book 
This 
Believing 
World 


A Simple Account of the Great 
Religions of Mankind 


“is comprehensive, attractive 
and authentic. It has verve, 
too; its crescendo is powerful; 
its charm of presentation is 


Osgood 














absolute.” 
—Saturday Review of Literature 
MACMILLAN $3.50 














NEW & OLD BOOKS $3 


COUNTER 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


ATTRACTIONS 


PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 7 cents a word 


ee 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 




















BARGAIN OFFERS 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 





MESSRS. DAUBER & PINE invite all Book- 
lovers to visit their most interesting Bookshop, 
where their large, choice and richly varied stock 
of Old, Rare and New Books in all fields of 
Literature may be leisurely inspected in com- 
fortable surroundings. Open Evenings. Out- 
of-Print Books supplied. Catalogues free. 
Libraries and small collections of Boeks pur- 
thaed. DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHIPS, 
Inc., 64-66 Fifth Avenue. Phone Chelsea 5670. 


SEIFFERS, NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS. 
ALL BOOKS; LOWEST PRICES. New, used. 
Back numbers of this magazine. Bargain Cata- 








logues free. 832 Westchester Avenue, New 
York. 
SCOTT NEARING’S BEST BOOKS, the 


American Empire and the Next Step, two vel- 
umes for $1.10 postpaid. Robert L. Leslie, 325 
Ocean Avenue. 





REMAINDER CATALOG of new books sent 


free. Mercury Book Mart, 1472 Broadway, 
New York City. 





RARE EDITIONS 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on’ application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 





MARK TWAIN, A Complete Set of First 
Editions, on exhibition, and for Sale as a eet 
only at HARRY STONE’S BOOK SHOP, 24 
East 58th St, N. Y. C. Many single items 
offered separately. 





CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. First editions 
D, H. Lawrence, Machen, etc.), Publications 
of Nonesuch Press, Bruce Rogers items, and 
ther choice and interesting books. Moderately 
Priced. J. Henry Guntzer, Jr., 51 North Re- 
gent St., Port Chester, N. Y. 





AMERICANA. Send for catalog No. 2 of 
books about the history of New York City and 
State. Arthur B. Carlson, 503 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


XUM 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 


books. Free catalogue, state language desired. 





Schoenhof’s—established 1856. 287 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 
SPECIALISTS 





THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, A>*rology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 
of print, new and contemporary. 





WRITERS’ SERVICE 





LANGUAGES 
WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94; Chinese, 


French, Spanish, Alphagrams, 30c. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 8 West goth, New York. 


“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 


curiosities. 





GENERAL ITEMS 





THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY in 
umes. 1500 Illustrations. 
international record of the modern theatre. 
Special Issues on Stagecraft, Theatre Back- 
grounds, Costume, Shakespeare, etc. Complete, 
$45. We buy Volumes I and III at $5 each. 
THEATRE ARTS, INC., 119 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


10 vol- 
The only complete 





18TH CENTURY EDITIONS of the Eliza- 
bethan and Restoration dramatists. Many other 
interesting items. Catalogue. The CHAUCER 
HEAD, Inc., 32 West 47th Street, New York. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 


135 East Fifty-cighth Street, New York. 





AUTHORS’ PUBLICATION SERVICE, Edi- 
torial, Manufacturing, Distributing, etc. Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Special Works, Genealogies, 
Theses, etc. The Branwell Company, 406 West 
31st Street, New York, N. Y. 





AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS?’ representative, 
literary adviser. Manuscripts sold. Grace 
Aird, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. Van- 
derbilt 9344. 





GENEALOGY 





GENEALOGY: If interested in your family 
history, our priced catalogue listing nearly 5,000 
genealogical books for sale by us will be mailed 
to you for toc in stamps. GOODSPEED’S 
BOOK-SHOP, 9a Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass. 





ANNOUNCING: Harry Stone’s Book Shop, 
24 E. 58th St., N. Y. C. First editions, Old 
and New, Early Printed and Private Press 
Books, Prints and Autographs. Catalogues 
issued. HARRY STONE also at 137 Fourth 


Avenue. 





O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert serv- 
ice. Open evenings. 





ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POST- 
FREE. Are you too far away from bookshops, 
too busy to browse? We specialize in standing 
orders for weekly or monthly book packets. 
Send for particulars. The Post-Box Book Serv- 
ice, 15 West 44th Street, New York. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa 





FAMILY, Town, County and State Histories. 
Catalogs on request. Cadmus Book Shop, 312 
West 34th Street, New York. 


EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
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SEND FOR CATALOG of most interesting 
books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 
OUT-OF-PRINT 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS promptiy supplied 
at most reasonable prices. National Bibliophile 
Service, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. Cale 
donia 0047. 





THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the books you want. 
Brussel’s, 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





YOUR BOOK WANTS bolicited. Back num- 
bers of magazines. ‘Thomas M. Salisbury, 87 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

BOOKS WANTED 

MORE BOOKS WANTED of the better 
kind. If you have any, I will gladly buy them 
and give a really good price. Bender’s Book 
Store, 84 Fourth Ave. N. Y. C. Tel. 4216 
Stuyvesant. 


MAKE MONEY with old books by reading 
our want lists every week. Sample, roc. Book 
Dealers’ Weekly, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR FINE acts 


and rare books. Thoms & Eron, Inc. 8% 
Chambers St., near B’way, N. Y. 








COMPLETE LIBRARIES or Small Collec- 
tions of Books purchased at all times. Madison 
Book Store, 55 East sgth Street, New York. 
Telephone Regent 7994. 
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NEW 
LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 





Personal 
Reminiscences 
of Auguste Rodin 


By his Secretary, Anthony 
M. Ludovici 


One of the most significant human 
documents of the year. Mr. Ludovici 
gives not only a portrait of the 
artist at the most interesting period 
of his career, but a searching criti- 
cism of his work and aims, 


8 Illustrations. $3.00 


Joseph Pennell’s 
Pictures of 
Philadelphia 


Reproductions of 64 Lithographs 
Introduction by Elizabeth Robbins 
Pennell 
Joseph Pennell will ever remain a 
dominant figure in art. Here is a 
gift book that will increase in value 
with the passing of time. $2.50 


Forgotten Shrines 
of Spain 
By Mildred Stapley Byne 
A volume that throws Spain open 
like a great museum to the art-lovers 


of the world. 65 Beautiful illustra- 
tions, frontispiece and map. $5.00 


A Literary Man’s 
London 
By Charles G. Harper 


Literary haunts of London described 
by a man who knows all their stories 
and can evoke their romance. 22 
Pen and ink sketches by the author. 

$2.50 


We Tibetans 
By Rin-Chen Lha-Mo 


Unique description of her coun- 
try and people by a Tibetan woman, 
the first book of any kind to be writ- 
ten by a woman of that land. 31 
Illustrations. $5.00 


Novelists 
We Are Seven 
By Patrick Braybrooke 
Analysis of the work and personal 
glimpses of seven leading contempor- 


ary novelists, by a well-known Eng- 
lish critic. 7 Illustrations. $2.50 


Eothen 


Or Traces of Travel Brought 
Home from the East 


By W. A. Kinglake 


Twelve beautiful illustrations in 
full color by Frank Brangwyn make 
this handsome volume a prize for any 
book-lover, $5.00 


Little 
Abe Lincoln 
By Bernie Babcock 


Here for children of all ages is 
the story of Abraham Lincoln’s boyish 
adventures and achievements, full of 
the spirit and humor of the back- 
woods. Colored frontispiece, 3 other 
illustrations. $2.00 


The Rider in the 
Green Mask 
By Rupert Sargent Holland 


The adventures of Harvey Blynn, 
patriot, in the American Revolution 
—a story for boys. Colored frontis- 
piece, 3 other illustrations. $2.00 


At All Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia London 





The Phoenix Nest 


HE theatre doesn’t figure very largely 

in our summer playing around, though 
we did have a good time at “The Scandals,” 
what with Harry Richmond’s popping up 
ever and anon, and finally to sing “The 
Birth of the Blues,” leading up to George 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue,”—and what 
with Ann Pennington’s dancing “The Black 
Bottom.” Which reminds us of the announce- 
ment that “Strike up the Band,” by George 
S. Kaufman and George Gershawin, is to be 
“an attack on the professional flag-waver,” 
even as Kaufman and Marc Connelly sharp- 
shot at the go-getter in “Beggar on Horse- 
back.” The Kaufman-Gershwin affair is 
being rehearsed by Edgar Selwyn, And that 
doesn’t necessarily remind us of melodrama, 
—but just the same, the only two plays we 
cared anything about have been the two 
melodramas, “The Ghost Train” and “The 
Donovan Affair,” which latter we saw most 
recently. The program told us not to give 
away the solution, so we ain’t goin’ to, but 
the play was fast and furious with melo- 
dramatic thrills. There’s life in the Owen 
Davis yet... . 

After the death of his father in Sauk 
Centre, Sinclair Lewis left his summer 
workshop on a Minnesota lake and is now 
in New York. We hear that the half- 
completed manuscript of his new novel 
contains a story that is one of the best he 
has ever written. It’s possible that the 
Lewises may spend the winter in Washing- 
mM, Dp. ©... 

One of the most attractively-made books 
we have seen on the froth of the fall tor- 
rent is “Sutter’s Gold,” by Blaise Cendrars, 
translated from the French by Henry Lon- 
gan Stuart. And not only is this a beau- 
tiful book, but Cendrars’s account of the 
days of ’49 and “The New Helvetia” is 
an, epic in prose. We notice that the editor 
of Hearst’s International has thought as 
much, and features what must be at least 
part of this book in the latest issue of that 
magazine, under a more ordinary title, with 
copious striking illustrations, we think by 
Dean Cornwell, But the beautiful decora- 
tions for the book, designed and cut on 
wood by Harry Cimino, are our fav- 
orites. . 

John Dos Passos appreciates Cendrars. 
For all we know he may have introduced 
the work of the adventurer to Harpers’ 
who publish the book. Dos Passos knows 
Cendrars’s poetry. Dos himself, stopped 
working on a new play long enough to 
write a pamphlet which will be distributed 
by the Civil Liberties Union in defense of 
Sacco and Vanizetti, the two Italians who 
claim that the murder charge against them 
is an anti-Communist conspiracy. And, by 
the way, Dos’s latterly produced and now 
published play, “The Garbage Man,” will 
be put on the stage in Prague in the near 
future... . 

Joseph Lewis French sends us some verses 
of a dream that lately came to him out of 
jabberwocky-land. We have only room to 
print two: 


The roes hung on the herring-tree 
And slyly nocked the norn 

The raving roaring ravelin 
The xebec and the zorn. 


The xanthus joshed the jimplecute 
The aardvark hugged the auk 

The woozle woggled in and out 
To snare the stubenrauch 


And that’s what the dictionary does to 
owl ss. 


Of Zona Gale’s “Preface to a Life” we 
hear fine things. And also of Ellen Glas- 
gow’s “The Romantic Comedians.” These 
two women, with much achievement behind 
them, seem to be doing their best work at 
this stage. ... 

Lord Bryce was, perhaps, the most popu- 
lar of British ambassadors. A new life of 
him has been written by his old friend, 
H. A. L. Fisher of Oxford, which Macmil- 
lan is bringing out. Hindleap, the Bryces’ 
country home in Ashdown Forest, was be- 
loved of the Ambassador, and wherever he 
traveled he was forever on the lookout for 
some new flower or fern for his garden 
mere. «3s 

A new novel recommended by Edward 
Garnett is H. E. Bates’s “The Two Sisters” 
(Viking Press). Miss Mary Pendered, an 
English novelist, early encouraged Mr, 
Bates about his work, But Mr. Garnett 
really discovered him. He brought him to 
the attention of Jonathan Cape, the English 
publisher and also (being English literary 
adviser to the Viking Press), informed them 
of the work. He has written an introduc- 
tion to the book... . 

Another interesting volume from the 
longship of the Vikings, if you care to ask 
“Quo Vadis?” of literature, is Edwin Muir’s 
“Transitions: Essays on Contemporary Lit- 
erature.’ We have just read one of Muir’s 
papers, the last in the book, as it appeared 
in The Nation, That one was on Robert 
Graves,—but Muir has also done Joyce, 
Lawrence, Stephen Hudson, Huxley, Edith 
Sitwell, Strachey, T. S. Eliot and Virginia 
Woolf, among others. . . 

The Condé Nast publications are moving 
next April to the new Graybar building, 
from their old offices at 19 West 44th Street. 
The Graybar is now rising just east of 
the Grand Central, It will have a forty- 
four-foot concourse leading into the station. 
As the Condé Nast plant for printing, ship- 
ping, storage and binding is out at Green- 
wich, Connecticut, the new location will 
facilitate business between it and the edi- 
torial departments. The Graybar building, 
when completed, will be the largest office 
building above ground in the world. .. . 

Edwin Valentine Mitchell, the whole- 
hearted Hartford bookseller, whose Book 
Notes is always so welcome in this office, 
has been doing so well selling the “New 
Poems and Old” of Muriel Stuart, cracked 
up by Henry Savage as the greatest English 
woman poet living today, that a second big 
printing of the book is assured. Mean- 
while Muriel writes on Shakespeare’s “Dull 
Women” in Book Notes. She says they 
were “beautiful ice cream blocks.” She 
says Desdemona “was the prototype of 
E. M. Deli’s sugar-coated dolls.” She says, 
“anything so spineless, so futile, demanded 
a pillow on her face.” She finds Juliet 
impossible also, and Cordelia irritating. 
“Always in the right. Always ready with 
an answer for tiresome old papa. Always 
putting her sisters in the wrong.” She says 
Shakespeare was not interested in the true 
female type. Compare any of his heroines 
with Webster’s “Duchess of Malfi.” ‘There 
is a live, lovely, flesh and blood lady.” And 
Cleopatra, Miss Stuart thinks, stands out 
head and shoulders above any other woman 
in the Shakespearian gallery, because 
Shakespeare liked best the “splendid male- 
female, fellow fighter, fellow  roysterer, 
fellow drinker; a tiger in her passions, a 
great royal jade.” ... 

So much for Buckingham! .. . 

THE PHENICIAN. 











THE TWO 


by H. E. Bates 


“An unusual and lovely 
book. . . . It makes its 
appeal to real lovers of 
literature, to connoisseurs.” 
—New York Times. H. 
E. Bates is sponsored by 
Edward Garnett, who dis- 





FROM NINE TO NINE 


by Leo Perutz. 


“Something new under the sun. Mentally 
refreshing, physically exciting and artis- 
tically sound.’.—New York Times. “A 
mystery yarn plus the pleasant human 
touch—a colorful and audacious literary 
performance the equal of which we have 
seen in some time.”—New York 
Evening Post. $2.00 


LISTEN, MOON! 
by Leonard Cline 


The gay and sprightly story of a pro- 
fessor who turned pirate. 
book of this or many another season. 
One hails it as one hailed The Private 
covered Conrad, Gals- Life 


SISTERS not 


“The gayest 


of Helen of Troy.’—Springfield 








worthy, and W. H. Hud- Union. “Entertainment of the richest 
son. $2.00 kind.”—Saturday Review. $2.00 
30 Irving Plae THE VIKING PRESS New York City 




















Latest Books 





HONDURAS 
(Yellow Hills) 
SALVADOR NICARAGUA 


(Green Valleys) 


Rainbow Countries 
of Central America 


(Orange Dawn) 


GUATE- Illustrated COSTA 

MALA from RICA 
(Blue Photographs (Red 

Gardens) $5 Earth) 


By WALLACE THOMPSON 


Full of valor and rich in informa. 
tion, an alluring introduction ty 
an accessible neglected wonderland, 


* » * 


The Fire of 
Desert Folk 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 
Keen observation and vivid nar 
ration are to be expected from the 
author of “Beasts, Men and Gods,” 





In this record of travel in North 
Africa he shows also unusual 
knowledge of the European poli- 
tics that make Morocco just now 4 
dangerous storm centre. $3.00 


* * * 


A Novelist’s Tour 
of the World 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
If you know the color and fire of 
the novels by this great Spanish 
story-teller you will be prepared 
for a travel book of unusual 
quality. It is an informal enter. 
taining account of the voyage of 





the Franconia a couple of year 
ago. Fully illustrated. $% 


E.P. DUTTON & CO, 


681 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








A Sign of Trust 


For more than ninety years 
booksellers have tested our 
Book Service and __ have 
found it trustworthy. They 
have relied upon this service 
more and more. Many 
dealers all over the country 
now leave it entirely to us to 
choose their books for them. 


We select the stock for new 
shops, and keep established 
shops supplied with popular 
titles, thus affording book- 
lovers in many sections such 
an assortment to choose from 
as would not otherwise be 
available. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Booksellers 












NEW YORK 








60th Thousand 


THE BLUE 
WINDOW 


by Temple Bailey 
An ardent but wholesome story 
of young love 
$2.00 


The Penn Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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